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President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserye University, says: ““*To me the value of the 
JouRNAL oF PEDAGOGY consists in its vitality and comprehensiveness; it touches questions which 
living educators are now discussing. It is also free from that peril which besets educational 
journals,—narrowness, The JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY impresses me as at onte broad and living.” 


The Journal of Pedagogy 
For March 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
The Diet of School Children Joun L. HEFFRON, M. D., 
. College of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Culture Epochs Theory in Education EDGAR JAMES ‘SWIFT, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


The Better Articulation of the Parts of Our Educational System. . .', M. V..O’SHEA, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Leaves from an English Inspector’s Note-Book : CHARLES DAVIDSON, 
Regents Inspector of English, University of the State of New York. 


IsABELLA T. M. BLAKg, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass: 





The March issue completes the twelfth volume of the JouRNAL oF PEDAGoGy. Address, 


JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















The Encyclopedia Britannica at Half Price. 


VERY educated person the world over 
knows that the ENCYCLOPA&DIA BRI- 
TANNICA is the most scholarly and use- 

ful work that has ever been published; but why 
it is so, and how it came to be so, are not so 
widely known. Fortunately the reason is so 
simple that it can be told in a few words. 

Emerson has said that our English version of 
the Bible attained its present perfection chief- 
ly because it was re- 


of the eminent men and women of the day, or at 
the important articles or books which have been 
written by contemporary scholars and men of 
science, will always demonstrate to the mind one 
striking fact: no matter how diverse their occu- 
pations may be, the greatest names in every field 
of activity are to be found among the contribu- 
tors to the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
Not only men of learning—scholars, divines, 
men of letters, masters 





vised again and again, 
each reviser adding 
something to what had 


A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


of science and philoso- 
phy; but also men of 


been done before. So it 
is with the ENCYCLO- 
PADIA BRITANNICA. 
For over one hundred 
and twenty-five years 
the work of improve- 
ment, enlargement and 
enrichment has_ been 


going on, until now the 


ninth or last edition is 
as perfect as work of 
man can be. 

The first edition of 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA appeared 
in 1771, and was the first 
considerable work in 
the English language 
attempting to review 
and sum up the whole 
of human knowledge. 
The second edition,com- 
pleted in 1784, has been 
the model and the pro- 
totype of all encyclo- 
pedias throughout the 
world. Gaining in com- 
pleteness and perfection 
with each subsequent 
revision, the ninth and 





Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S._ Prof. 
Civil Law, Oxford; Author ‘American Commonwealth.” 
LORD KELVIN, LL.D., F.R.S. Greatest of modern 

physicists; Pres. Roya! Society, 1890-"91 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, A.M., LL.D. President Yale 
Univ.; Author ‘*Railroad T ransportation,’’ ‘‘Economics.”* 
Rt. Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., D.C.L. Twice Chief 
Sec’y for Ireland; Author * Studies in Literature,”’ etc. 
W. D. WHITNEY, LL.D. Editor-in-chief Century Dic- 
tionary; Prof. Comp. Philol., Yale Univ., 1870-94. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author * Robert Elsmere,” 
** David Grieve,” ‘* Marcella,” etc, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. Author “ Poems,” ‘* Essays in 
Criticism,”’ ** Literature and Dogma,” etc. 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, Pbh.D., Dr.Sci. 
Naut. Almanac: Associate Inst. of France. 
Prof. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Prof. History, Oxford; 

Author ** Norman Conquest,” etc. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S. Au- 
thor ** Geog. Distribution of Animals,”’ ** Darwinism,” etc. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D. Librarian Harvard Univ.; 
Ed. ** Narrative and Critical History of America,” etc. 

E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. Director Nat. Hist. 
Depts. British Museum; Author many works on Zoology. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Author of “The 

Master of Ballantrae,”’ ** Kidnapped,” etc. 
ANDREW LANG. Noted literary critic and author. 
GEORGE W. CABLE. Author “Old Creole Days,” 
“The Grandissimes,”’ ** Dr. Sevier,” etc. 

Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, M.D., F.R.S. The famous biol- 
ogist. Author “Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals.” 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., Pres. of Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Author ** Manual of Hist. Literature,” etc. 

ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. The famous poet. 

Very Rev. F. R. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Dean of Can- 
terbury; Author * Life of Christ.” * Life of St. Paul,” etc. 

H. A. ROWLAND, Ph.D., LL.D. Prof, at Johns Hop- 
kins; Recipient of Rumford. Draper and Mattenci Medals. 

LORD MACAULAY. Historian and Essayist. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. Prof. Jurisprudence, 
Oxford; Author ‘Principles of Contract,” ** Law of Torts.” 

RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed 


Supt. U.S. 


action—statesmen, sol- 
diers and sailors, finan- 
ciers, jurists and sur- 
geons, artists and engi- 
neers, manufacturers, 
sportsmen and travelers 
—have contributed to 
the pages of this stand- 
ard library of reference. 
It is this invariable rule 
of securing the very best 
writers that has given 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA its un- 
disputed preéminence as 
an authoritative work. 

Consider, indeed, 
what must be the char- 
acter of a work which 
embodies the labors of 
such famous writers as 
those whose names are 
to be found in the cen- 
tre of this announce- 
ment. <A greater num- 
ber of distinguished men 
were engaged in the 
preparation of the EN- 
CYCLOPADIA BRI- 
TANNICA than in that 


final edition stands 
vithout a rival in any 


Books, British Museum, Author “Hist. Italian Literature.” 


of any other work ever 
published, and no other 





language. Of it Mr. Gladstone has said: ‘To 
own a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
to acknowledge one’s self as recognizing the 
best there is in literature.” 

In addition to the fact that the ENCYCLO- 
PAZDIA BRITANNICA is the matchless product 
of a long and splendid evolution, there is a fur- 
ther reason why it has attained its present posi- 
tion of preéminence, A glance ata list of names 


work ever involved so 
gigantic a preliminary outlay. It contains, in 
all, 16,000 different articles, every one of which 
was written by an authority on the particular 
subject of which he treats. These articles em- 
brace so vast a variety of topics, and cover so 
broad a field, that it is impossible to present in 
a single announcement any adequate idea of 
this unequaled work. “ 
But one fact ought to be stated, that is peculiar 





“THE TIMES” AND “THE ENCYC SLOP DIA BRITANNICA.” 


tia, 
to the ENCYCLOPAXDIA BRITANNICA. The and yet saves over half on any style of binding 
different articles are not only of the highest which he may select. 
authority, but are the most enjoyable reading. Moreover, and most important of all, the sets 
Moreover, these articles can never, as it were, offered by The Times are the only ones now sup- 
grow old. Age has not staled the Histories of plied by the publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
Herodotus or tke Lives of Plutarch, nor will it who expended the immense sum of $1,100,000 on 
the articles now in the ENCYCLOPA&DIa by the work. These sets are not only authorized, 
Mr. Bryce and Lord Macaulay, by Professor but are printed and published by the Messrs, 
Freeman and Alfred Russel Wallace, by Mat- Black themselves. 








thew Arnold and President Hadley, by Robert The Times offers to those who do not wish to 
Louis Stevenson and Geo. W. Cable—not to pay for the volumes all at once, what is known 
mention hundreds of others. as the serial payment plan. Under this method 


The publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, fixed the subscriber obtains the complete work by the 
the price for the cloth binding at £37, and for preliminary payment of $5.10 (one guinea), 
half morocco and full morocco at corresponding When he has paid this, every volume of the En. 
amounts, and these prices, considering the enor- _cyclopzedia is delivered to him promptly, so that 
mous outlay, were not exorbitant. The Times while he is completing his payment at the rate 
is now in a position to offer identically thesame of $5.10 (one guinea) a month, he has the use 
work—the same in every detail—for less than and enjoyment of the full work. There is not 
half the former price. The reason why thiscan aman or woman in America who understands 
be done is two-fold: the value of books and who knows how useful 

First—The Times caused to be printed oneenor- a set of the BRITANNICA is to every met 


mber 
mous edition (involving the largest printing and of the family, but can afford to set aside this 


binding order ever given in Englandor America), sum for a limited number of months. 

instead of printing one volume at a time in small The number of sets which The Times offers is 
quantities; and thus the price was materially limited; and all, therefore, who wish to take 
reduced. advantage of this offer should send in their sub- 


Second—The Times brings the book straight scriptions at once. A form showing prices and 
from the publishers to the purchaser, without different styles of binding is to be found at the 
the intervention and consequent profits of book- foot of this page. Those who pay cash need only 
seller, agent, or other middlemen. The saving send cheque with their order, but those who 
made in these two ways enables The Times to wish to pay on the monthly payment plan should 
offer the one indispensable work in the world at fill in the blank and send it %ith $5.10 (one 
half its former price. But it is the price alone guinea) to the American Office of The Times. 
that has been cut. The quality of the volumes Sets of the books in the different styles of bind- 
themselves is absolutely unchanged. The pur-_ ing will be exhibited at the American Office of 
chaser of to-day obtains precisely the same work, The Times, 290 Broadway (Dun B'ld’g), NewYork 


SPECIMEN PAGES AND FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Prices for Cash Payments Prices for Monthiy Payments 
Cloth Binding, $82.45 (£17) [the Publishers’ price was £37], Cloth Binding, 17 Monthly Payments of $5. .10 (ONE GUINEA) 
and with the Bookcase, $97.00 (£20). each, or with Bookcase, 20 Payments of $§.10 each. 
Half Morocco, $101.85 (£21) {tne Publishers’ price was £45), Half Morocco Binding (which we recommend), 21 Mo ynthly 
and with the Bookcase, $116.40 (£24). Payments of $5.10 (ONE GUINEA) each, or with the Book- 
Full Morocco, $135.80 (£28), Giit Edges, [the Publishers’ case, 24 Monthly Payments of $5.10 (ONE GUINEA) each. 
price was £65], and with the Bookcase, $150.35 (£31). Full Morocco Binding (the best possible binding), 28 Month ly 
If Purchaser sends cheque for full amount he effects a saving Payments of $5. 10 (ONE GUINEA) €% ich, or with the Book- 
of 25 cents (shilling) on every $5.10 (guinea). case, 31 Monthly Payments of $5.10 each. 





——S ESSEC. 


AMERICAN OFFICE of The Tiines (London); 290 Broapway, New York. [DATE]....... 


I enclose $5.10 (One Guinea). Please send me “The Times” peng Ma gee 7 heey wn ) “ore 
Issue of the ENcYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound in) | rt oa yt hoes mshi age ae 
( Full Morocco, price $142.80 (28 Guineas), ) these lines. 





the balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you app. vint, at the rate of $5.10 (One Guinea) amonth; my next payment 
to be upon delivery of the complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. 
Until such payments are complete I engage that the set, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I 
further agree that if, owing to unforeseen circumst ances, of which you shail be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the 
return of the deposit of $5. 10 (One Guinea) to me shail cancel this agreement, 








Please also send a REVOLVING BOOKCASE, for whic h I agree to make three further monthly { Strike out if Bookcase 
payments of $5.10 (One Guinea) each, after the payments for the book are completed. 1 is not desired. 


[Signed] 
SIRE PIPRES ba is rolsre,s ace sis stint an ora cia Wi sio Th Gia ack ae ore pha wre sige Bessinim aim a Galella arate LpaVlinerusiaboseesaoeseTesseasseeeeen are 


ay LS 2 Na nS a (ae oe gee a RENT oy A eR NEE Pere En ey senenee 
If books are to be delivered beyond Greater New York,  ( 
the purchaser shov!d add here full shipping directions, whether sceccccscorrcoes COP Ge ceeree sOeerreccccccoecs veeverccccccccees 
to be forwarded by freight or express. r 
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The New Scribner List 


Several Recent Successes 


cs SECOND EDITION of Professor J. HM. Myslop’s *“ Logic and Argu- 

memt’? (16mo, 75 cents, net) has just gone to press, It was published six months ago 
and twenty of the leading colleges immediately adopted it although the college year had already 
begun, It combines Logic with the art of Argumentative Discourse and can be used to the greatest 
advantage by Freshmen and Sophomore classes. 

Prof Frank Thilly who translated Weber's ‘‘ History of Philoso- 
play ’’ (8vo, $2.50, net) already in use as the required text-book in 118 colleges and universities, 
has just translated Patisen’s ‘A System of Ethics” (8vo. $3.00, net). It is 
now receiving greater and more general commendation than has ever been noted in connection 
with any other text-book on Ethics. The reason is that it lays hold upon the problems of every- 
day human life and is a guide, not to philosophers, but to beginning students and general readers. 

Another bock an original work by Prof. Thilly, is soon to be published. It is ** Am [m= 
troduction to Ethics” and promises to be the best introductory handbook for brief 
courses. Developed as it has been in the class-room, the practical usefulness has been greatly 
benefited. 

“Europe in the Middle Age”? (12mo, $2.00, net) the joint work of Pro= 
fessors Thatcher and Schwili of the University of Chicagoand ** Wodern 
Europe” (12mo, $1.50, net) by Prot. Sclawill alone, constitute a course in European 
History for higher institutions which is unequalled at the preseat time. 

Tine *Qutlimes of Descriptive Psychology” (12mo, $1 50, net) 
Professor George Trambull Ladd’s latest text-book was fortunate in app2ar- 
ing at a time when the works of Porter, Hopkins, and McCosh, were passing out of use, after 
having stood for a score of years as the classics of introspective psychology, Dr, Ladd’s sympathy 
with these writers leads him to accept the best of their teachings while he occupies an advanced 
position as a physiological psychologist. The result is a conservative text-book appealing to the 
great majority of teachers at the present time and already 86 institutions are using it as the required 
text-book. . 

“The Forms of Prose Literature” (12mo, $1.50, net) by J. MH. Gar- 
Gimner, Instructor in English in Harvard University, will be published March 24th, It con- 
tains twenty carefully selected examples to illustrate Narration, Description, Exposition, Argument 
and Criticism, and is designed to be used in conjunction with any text-book in English Composi- 
tion, while originally suggested as a companion book to Prof. Barrett Wendell’s standard text- 
book in that subject, This last mentioned book has the extraordinary distinction of increasing 
in sales each year since its publication and of having now reached its twelfth edition. 

The publishers will be pleased to furnish fuller information about these books than can be 


given here and respectfully invite correspondence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago 




















NEW BOOKS 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Polyphase Electric Currents 
Alternate-Current Motors | 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S. 
Second and Enlarged Edition, with 


TWENTY-FOUR COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 
and Eight Folding Plates. 508 Pages, 358 Illus., 8vo, Cloth, $5 OOt 





] 





SEVENTH EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED, $2.00. 
Bayley’s 
Chemists Pocket-Book 


A Pocket-Book for Chemists, Chemical Manufacturers ,Metallurgists, Dyers, Dis- 
tillers, Brewers, Sugar Refiners, Photographers, Students, Etc. 
559 pages. 32m0, limp leather. 


Galvanized Iron 


Its Manufacture and Uses, by 
JAMES DAVIES 


A detailed description of this important industry and its manufacturing processes. 
139 pages, 8vo, Cloth, $2.00* — 


Prof. C. Frank Allen’s © 
Railway Curves 8 Earthwork 


A Pocket-Book for Students of Railway Engineering and for the use of Civil En- 
gineers in the field. 12mo, limp leather, $2,001 


Ingle’s Chemistry of Fire 


and Fire Prevention 
Illus., r2mo, Cloth, $2.50f 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 coratiandt St., N. Y. 
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For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., oF 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.* 


Ir is noteworthy that the Editor of this new series of Mutional Studies in American 
Letters should himself be so distinguished an American poet and essayist as George 
Edward Woodberry. Professor Woodberry, since Mr. Lowell, is the best representa- 
tive of the highest traditions in American letters, and is preéminent to-day among our 
living native authors as uniting in an unequalled degree the highest New England cul- 
ture, with a firm, sympathetic and enthusiastic faith in the strength and enduring ex- 
cellence of American national life, tendencies and ideals. Those who have read 
Heart of Man will recollect how intimately Professor Woodberry associates the spirit of 
Democracy with the soul of Art, of Poetry, and of Religion; and those who are familar 
with his poetry need not to be reminded how splendidly he has testified, especially 
in ‘*My Country,” printed with the North Shore Watch, and in certain of his sonnets, 
to a patriotism that is deep, tender and vital, fundamental in heart and intellect, It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that this series of National Studies in American Letters, 
which owes its conception and yields its conduct to Professor Woodberry, should reveal 
in its very idea, as well as in its method and the manner of its accomplishment, a 
keener and more appreciative insight into the significance of our first one hundred years 
of American letters, than has yet been brought to the task of presenting clearly and 
comprehensively, with a true sense of proportion and perspective, the record of our 
literature. 

The present status of our American literature as a national expression has not always 
been rightly gauged and appreciated. While the art of letters has long been ardently 
cultivated and with glorious results, especially when one considers the paramountcy of 
other interests in America during the past two centuries and a half, it is not too much 
to say that, in the sense in which we refer to the Freach literature, for example, as a 
complete, unified and comprehensive expression of a solid national and social spirit, 
American literature has as yet hardly come into being—and this simply because the 
spirit itself, which such a literature in its perfect form would express, is still very much 
in process of evolution. We have unity territorial, governmental, economic, imposed 
by a written Constitution—in its broad simple statement of common democratic princi. 
ples, still our most thoroughly American bit of literature—and maintained by common 
political motives and instincts. Yet, although to-day we may be, perhaps, sensible of the 


* Old Cambridge, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The Macmillan Company. Brook Farm, 
by Lindsay Swift. The Macmillan Company 
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awakening of something higher and finer than this throughout the length and breadth 
of our land—so lately pieced together, state by state, and once so nearly rent asunder 
in the making—even now, a subtile and exquisite unity of perfect nationality, flowering 
into a common spirit and into a concentrated poetical and artistic expression, we have 
certainly not acquired. 

And yet, simply because our literature is not at present national or American in the 
highest sense, it is none the less a veritable national expression, The record of our 
literary accomplishment is, in its very diversity, the most admirable exponent possible 
of American civilization in its progression from federal or provincial, to national, ideals. 
Just as the United States has been created out of numberless petty groups, each a sepa- 
rate outgrowth from colonial and pioneer conditions, so our literature thus far rests 
upon indivicual and isolated elements in local development. American literature far 
from being n:tional, is provincial in the extreme. The prevalence and vitality of the 
local color school should prove this beyond a doubt. Such art bears witness to a 
country’s making acquaintance with itself. And yet even this is in a way a step in 
advance toward nationality. What we had previously was several distinct territorial 
groups, not only absolutely independent in their intellectual growth, each of the other, 
but all quite mutually disregardful of one another’s literary interests, or at least, as 
between Knickerbocker New York and Cambridge, wholly unsympathetic. Thus we 
have h:d a New England literature, itse'f tolerably miscellaneous in character, a 
Southern literature, a literature of the Middle West, and soon. Our greatest master- 
pieces represent in every instance—if we except the work of Poe who was neither na- 
tional nor provincial, but a cosmopolitan dweller in the wide world of pure art—the 
culmination of special elements characteristic of one of those little groups of fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists who, transplanted frem over seas to the American soil, 
have been working out their own sep2rate destiny as an unconscious contribu ion to the 
common stock of the slowly evolving new race of Americans. The best example of 
this provincialism in American literature is The Scarlet Letter, which is without doubt 
our greatest romance as yet. But this novel, save for the fact that it blossomed in one 
corner of the American garden, is certainly not American at all. It would, indeed, be 
incomprehensible, except after careful preparation in the history of Puritanism, to all 
outside of the a‘mosphere of a single section of New England, It represents in our 
literature the Puritan social, moral and religious spirit as it developed free of hindrance 
upon transplantation to the ‘stern and rock-bound coast’’ of Massachusetts, and as 
such, it stands simply for one gray thread in the homespun of that larger American 
life and literature into which Puritan, Quaker, Huguenot and Krickerbocker, to say 
nothing of more recent accretions to our medley of races and religions, are weaving 
gradually together. Such being the present character of American literature, to study 
it as a national expression, one should consider its one hundred years of achievement, 
not in the aggregate and as a single product of one American genius, but rather in its 
several distinct phases as outgrowths from the separate elements in American life. Each 
one of these branches of American literary development should be studied by itself and 
with special reference to the peculiar conditions of local life which have determined the 
nature of its growth and results. If we like these Mutéonal Studies in American 
Letters. it is because this is its method, and because these are the principles at the root 
of its concepiion and conduct. The Editor thus sets forth his idea and purpose in the 
prospectus: ‘‘ The object of this new series is to present the history and development 
of our literature during its first century in a form sufficienily various and many-sided 
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to comprehend its many phases and their particular relation to historical movements, 
social conditions, localities, differences of origin, temperament and environment. * * * 
The project is therefore to furnish a comprehensive history of our literature in a series of 
comparatively brief studies of its individual elements for the purpose of giving to it, as 
a national expression, a more just importance and truer perspective thanit yet presents 
in popular knowledge.’’ A further advantage of this method of treatment which the 
Editor might have mentioned, is the shifting, and so constantly sympathetic point of 
view made possible through the handling of the subject in its various phases, by a number 
of different writers who in almost every instance, have been obviously chosen with care 
ful reference to special fitness for their allotments, through birth, training or interests. 

The practical value of the series depends first and foremost upon the editorial judg. 
ment in dividing up the field for the various monographs, and in so selecting the topics 
that these shall be distinct, fundamental and comprehensive. The list is at present of 
course, incomplete; many other subjects suggest themselves inevitably ; but the series 
can and undoubtedly will be extended, indefinitely. Old Cambridge, by T. W. Higgin- 
son, and Brook Farm, by Lindsay Swift have already appeared, and will be spoken of 
more in detail presently. The volume on the American Historical Novel has been as- 
signed to Paul Leicester Ford. This is a more general subject and does not conform to 
the method of treatment by territory adopted for each of the others except Daniel Du- 
laney Addison’s Zhe Clergy in American Letters. But the title of this latter book justi- 
fies itself more obviously on other grounds than does Mr, Ford’s, the theme of which, 
if handled in the broadest spirit, would seem to be the dearth of the historical genre in 
America. With regard to Mr. Addison’s volume, it indeed seems that since there can 
hardly be said to exist an American clerical class such as there would be under an es 
tablished Church, there is perhaps insufficient reason for not simply assizning the various 
prominent American clergymen to the different local groups, or intellectual, literary 
and political movements with which they were identified. Dr. Bushnell, the great the- 
ologian, in this way would, it seems to us, fit more appre priately into a general con:id- 
eration of the life and thought of Connecticut, than into any general work on the clergy. 
And yet, again, the figures of Theodore Parker and Henry Ward Beecher, standing 
not so much in relation to time or place or contemporary events as against all evil uni- 
versally in defence of the ideals of American life, do after all, in large measure, justify a 
special treatment of that class to which they and those akin to them, added such potent 
prestige. Zhe Knickerbockers, assigned to Dr. Van Dyke, deals with a clear cut and 
important phase of American letters, too familiar in scope and character to call for fur- 
ther mention here. The field of Southern Humor, by John Kendrick Bangs is not so 
plain, at least to a Northern reader. It will of course, include the ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ 
variety of negro dialect humor, and doubtless also the Georgia school of local character- 
study which flourished before the war. Outside of these, it is difficult to say just what 
the field will furnish, and we shall look to Mr. Bangs for some very interesting revela- 
tions on the subject. Fvower of Essex by the Editor will deal with Hawthorne and 
Whittier as leading fizures and will certainly prove one of the most valuable of the en- 
tire series both in subject and in treatment. Professor Woodberry has long been en. 
gaged upon a life of Hawthorne for the American Men of Letter Series, and many of 
the results of his original researches will undoubtedly be worked into his treatment of 
the greatest American romancer in Flower of Essex. The final announcement is that 
of Zhe Hoosier Writers, by Meredith Nicholson, which will cover one of the most thor- 
oughly ‘‘home-made’’ and native of the several branches of our literature. 
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Brook Farm and Old Cambridge have this in common, beyond the fact that both 
deal with phases of Massachusetts life and letters—both their localities stand historically 
as very important channels of intellectual intercommunication between the Old World 
and the New. Cambridge growing up about the earliest American University, inter- 
preted the culture of Europe through such men as Ticknor, Longfellow and Lowell, for 
the young men of utilitarian and practical-minded America; and Brook Farm did the 
same with the philosophy and social theories of men like Kant and Fourier. The aim 
of both Colonel Higginson and Mr. Swift has been to show how this work of interpre- 
tation was accomplished, and to do it less in books than on the side of men and their 
environment. In the first chapter of O/d Cambridge Colonel Higginson{traces the rise 
of the little university town and its gradual assumption of a literary and academic spirit. 
He then follows its intellectual history through ‘‘ Three Literary Epochs’’ marked by 
the establishment of the North American Review, The Dialand The Atlantic Monthly, 
through which the spirit and influence of Cambridge began to spread abroad, and then 
finally through the personalities of the three most prominent figures of Old Cambridge, 
Holmes, Longfellow and Lowell who sum up the ideals and influences of the place— 
Holmes standing for the social and critical ideals of eighteenth century London ; Long- 
fellow, the elegant young professor, bringing his argosies of Continental literatures back 
to his native shores, and making of Cambridge such a port of entry for European cul- 
ture as Salem was for the rich East Indian trade; and lastly Lowell, giving shape to 
his noble American ideals by infusing into the forms of American life and thought the 
broader old world spirit of enlightenment and intellectual cosmopolitanism. 

Mr. Swift has given us perhaps the clearest and most comprehensive, certainly the 
most accessible, exposition yet made of exactly wat Brook Farm stood for, and of 
how it affected American life and thought. He tells us that ‘‘ inspired by a philosoph- 
ical and speculative enthusiasm, Brook Farm began as an attempt to work modifica- 
tions in social life. In this direct attempt it certainly ended in disaster. The visible fruits 
were intellectual * * *’’ Yet, although he calls it ‘‘ one of the true seeding grounds of 
American letters,’’ he is careful to brush away those literary cobwebs which, spun by 
the superior prestige of such men as Hawthorne and Emerson—some, half-hearted par- 
ticipators for atime, others, unconnected except through a sort of half-sceptical interest 
from without—have served to obscure not only the real character of the movement 
itself, but the importance of those men and women, less prominent and remarkable 
personally, who yet gave the experiment through their enthusiasm, whatever real vi- 
tality and subsequent influence it had. Mr. Swift first explains the principles upon 
which the Farm was started, and how it passed over from a sort of associated endeavor 
to realize the individual-culture ideals of transcendentalism, to a true and undisguised 
associationist project based consciously upon Fourier—a change from an intellectual to 
a purely social purpose. Mr. Swift then turns to the rank and file of the Brook Farm- 
ers themselves ; and estimating the influence fof the various members not by their 
reputation acquired in other fields, but by their importance and closeness to the spirit 
of the experiment, he gives the story of each, and endeavors to show in this way how 
through the Ripleys and Danas, and through the less famous members as well, the 
Heckers, the Orvises, the Pratts, the Bradfords, etc., the influence of Brook Farm 
penetrated into the fabric of American life and continued, after the experiment had 
failed and the experimenters had dispersed, to e felt as a determining force in Amer- 
ican life and letters. Tracing thus the finest filaments of the influence of Brook Farm 
along this side of personal investigation up to the point when they pass into books and 
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actions, Mr. Swift is working well within the spirit of the National Studies, and his 
book may be regarded as a model application of those principles of American literary 
criticism for which the series as a whole is intended to stand. 


WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN LITERARY TRAINING.* 


THE quality of the literary training given at the greater American universities has 
long been recognized. It receives, however, fresh and striking illustration from the 
three treatises put forth during the past summer by candidates for the doctorate at 
Columbia University under the auspices of the Literary Faculty there. Dr. Spingarn’s 
‘* Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,’’ the first to appear, is the most luminous ac- 
count yet given of a field of literary history which teems with obscure problems; 
and Messrs, Chandler and Underhill are his worthy successors. All three bodks 
are elaborate monographs, based upon exhaustive research and written in a serviceable, 
scholarly style, businesslike and direct always ; without the bareness of many German 
dissertations, pointed and even brilliant on occasion, but quite exempt from the worship 
of epigram. A good deal of American scholarship would suggest that it is chiefly the 
mechanical and statistical aptitudes of the scientific mind which prosper in the land 
par excellence of mechanics and business. But these three books illustrate a happier 
result of the fusion of German and national elements in the American University, unit- 
ing as they all do German severity of method and strenuousness in research with the 
surer good sense and more literary temper of the Anglo-Saxon. In England we are 
even now at the first beginnings of this process; and though we have examples of 
treatises on problems of modern literary history as good as these, they are commonly 
the work of men who have successfully resisted their education. 

The subject of Dr. Chandler’s book is of European moment. Spain, if not the 
mother of the Romance of Roguery, first bred and matured it, first gave it vogue and 
fame, playing, in fact, the same part in the career of this late and disreputable scion 
of romance that France had played, four centuries earlier, in the career of the romance 
of chivalry. Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett are as unintelligible without Le Sage as 
Spenser and Tennyson without Malory—the author of ‘‘ Gil Blas’’ being in some sense 
the Malory of Spanish Rogue romance. The emergence of the Rogue in fiction was, 
moreover, everywhere a symptom of health ; it marked the rise of a vigorous realism 
in communities cloyed with the vapid elegance of imaginary knights and shepherds. 
Cervantes, the master-spirit of that revolt against false romance, fought in the main 
with finer weapons ; but he did not disdain to borrow on occasion the simple bludgeon 
of the Picaresque writer—witness the tale of Ginés de Pasamonte in ‘‘ Don Quixote”’ 
and Rinconete y Cortadillo in the ‘‘ Exemplary Novels,’’—and he was on intimate 
terms with more than one of the historians of the Picaro. Yet the victory of the Rogue 
over the Knight in Spain had its sinister aspect; if in literature he was a protest 
against decadence, in life he was a sign of it; and in his opening chapters Dr. 
Chandler strikingly sketches the appalling economic disorganization, which made 
Spain in the sixteenth century the nursery of the Rogue. Very definite literary influ- 


* Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian, 
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ences at the same time had a part in shaping the Rogue of romance; so that his idio- 
syncrasies throughout the whole course of his literary career vary within very narrow 
limits. He goes to great lengths in mischief, but he is not a villain. He is the anti 
thesis not so much of the, saint as of the heroic gentleman, and his portrait was con- 
trived in great part by a simple substitution in the heroic personality of anti heroic 
traits. We may quote some sentences from Dr. Chandler's account of this process : 

As in the drama the m:sk, with its solemn cere nony, gave rise to the anti-mask, so in fiction 
the story of the hero produced th? story of the rogue. Into the gap created by the recoil from the 
hero of fiction stepped the aati-hero of society—:he Spanish Zicaso * * * But because observa- 
tion and a return to nature were concerned in his very being, the Zicaro transcended oiber anti- 
herces. They might contrast one fantasy with another; he must contras‘ the obviously real with the 
fantas:i:. A study of actual life was thus his aim, observation the method, and the most strikir g 
things of every-day experience the sudjec', as those of imaginary e<perience had been the matter of 
antecedent types. Blatant sounds, pungent odors, what was crude to the touch and strong to the 
sight appeaied to him. No refinements could be expected from his story, nothing but a scrutiny, 
through eager senses, of what best would give them immediate satis‘action. The jpicaresque 
novel was thus grossly real and usual. * * * The palace dissolved before the gutter the tilting- field 
before the Aampz of Seville, and as the courege of the paladin was replaced by the cowardice «{ 
the pickpocket, so the war against monsters and enchantments succumbed to the common conflict 
against hunger and thirst. 

We have only space to add that the profuse subject-matter is very luminously ar- 
ranged. Two chapters, packed with details drawn from the whole series of Rogue 
romances, portray ‘‘ The Spanish Rogue’’ and ‘‘[Spanish] Society through the 
Rogue's Eye.’’ Two others trace the evolution of the romances themselves from the 
‘‘crude forms’’ in which, as in Lazarillo, the rogue is merely a handle for so-ial satire, 
to those in which his personality is artisticaily elaborated, as in the work of Salas Bar- 
badillo and Soldérzano. An extremely full bibliography of 70 pp. closes the volume, 
which forms the First Part of the entire work. A second, already in part composed, 
will deal with the influence of the 5panish Rogue romances outside Spain. 

Dr. Underhill’s book is less piquant ia subject and less attractive in style, but per- 
haps even more valuable in substance and result. How hard and often thankless a 
task it is to trace with scieatific precision the influ:nce of one literature upon another, 
and how exacting a labor to throw the record of facts, mostly scattered and isolated, 
into a continuous and organic narrative those best know who have tried. In both 
points Dr. Underhill satisfies very rigorous tests. He has seen, more clearly, we think, 
than anyone who has yet essayed a similar problem, that the only mode of parrying 
the illusions incident to comparative literary study is to scrutinize closely the channe's 
through which the foreign literature became known. A large part of the volume is 
thus oceupied with accounts of the organs of communication between England and 
Spain—the nobles at Court who welcomed the Spanish suite of Katherine of Arragon 
and, later, of Philip II.; the Oxford and Cambridge scholars who listened to Vives 
and corresponded with Osorio ; the Catholic intrigues carried on in the London house 
of the Spanish Anbassador; the groups of English merchants settled at Madrid or 
Seville; the English Jesuits at Douay, where Spanish influence was paramount; the 
circles of Sidney and Essex, where Castilian romance was familiar; that of the Earl 
of Oxford, where it was studied only through the medium of French and Italian; and 
the long series of translations from Rastell’s rendering of the since famous ‘‘ Celestina”’ 
to Hakluyt’s record of the voyages of the great Spanish discoverers. Apart from their 
bearing upon literature, these chapters are full of value for the social and personal his- 
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tory of Tudor England ; many names unknown to all but the specialist, and many which 
even to the well-read Elizabethan student are nothing more, acquire definite personalities 
ard intelligible careers. On the other hand, not a little learned romance vanishes un- 
der Dr. Underhill’s critical scrutiny. Ifthe ordinary reader associates any elements of 
Elizabethan literature with Spain, it is likely to be the new verse of Wyatt and Surrey, 
the Euphuism of Lyly, and the Arcadianism of Sidney, all of which have been directly 
assigned to Spanish originals. As regards Wyatt and Surrey this view is no longer 
held by competent scholars; and Dr. Underhill denies that there is any vestige of 
Spanish influence in either, apparent resemblances being due to imitation of the same 
Italian source. Doubtless it remains singular that Wyatt, who travelled in Spain on 
the King’s service, should have learned nothing of famous poets so much his superiors 
in his own vein as Boscan and Garcilaso ; but later records contain abundant evidence 
that accomplished Englishmen could live in Spain for years and on their return hear 
for the first time from friends at home of famous Spanish books. As regards Lyly, the 
influence of the Spanish rhetorician Guevara remains sub judice. Sidney undoubtedly 
drew much of the plot of the ‘‘Arcadia’’ from Montemayor’s ‘‘ Diana,’’ the first 
romance in which the shepherd’s pipe and the trumpet of chivalry mingled their strains ; 
but the dainty affectations of his style were not derived thence; on the contrary, when 
the ‘‘ Diana’’ was translated into English the translator, Yong, did his best to ‘‘ Ar- 
cadianize’’ it—‘‘ conforming it,’’ in fact, as Dr. Underhill says, ‘‘to a standard which 
it had not set, and whose requirements it did not fully meet.’’ The Court romance of 
Guevara and the pastoral of Montemayor remain, however, as two of the five notable 
lines of Spanish influence which Dr. Underhill admits, the others being the mystical 
treatises of Granada, the chivalrous romances (‘' Amadis’’ and its successors), and the 
Rogue romance, ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’’ having been early read in translation, by 
Spenser, though it seems that we are no longer to assume, with M. Jusserand, that it 
was imitated in the first English Rogue romance, the ‘‘ Jack Wilton’’ of Thomas 
Nash. The present volume, like the preceding, has an ample bibliography. Our only 
wish in regard to either is that, dealing as both authors do with crowds of details drawn 
from rare books, they had condescended somewhat ofiener to the pedantry, not to be 
disdained because it is cheap, of detailed references. 


C. H. HERFORD. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION.* 


ALTHOUGH Harvard University has been regarded the most eminent, and—in almost 
all respects—the leader among American universities; yet, not until 1891—after such 
chairs had been established in several other colleges in this country—did she open a 
department of education. While it was generally known that neither President Eliot 
nor many of the Harvard professors looked with favor upon the scientific claims of 
education, and had little confidence in the attempts to develop an elaborate pedagogic 
theory ; still it was also well known that no one had a more earnest and constructive 
interest in the practical aspects of teaching than President Eliot, who had already done 
so much both officially and privately to advance the cause of elementary and secondary 
education. It was not altogether a surprise, therefore, when the corporation of Har- 
vard College decided to establish an assistant professorship of ‘‘ The history and art 
of teaching.’’ After the announcement of such an intention, there was naturally con- 
siderable speculation among teachers as to who would be called to the new and im- 
portant post. Many expected the appointment of any one of three or four eminent 
American writers and instructors in the theory and art of education. Those, however, 
best acquainted with the Harvard spirit and ideals and with the practical contributions 
to educational practice through her own organization and administration, proved to be 
correct in their prediction that no man with a ready-made system of pedagogy would 
be chosen. They knew that Harvard stood for some things unique in education and 
in advance of the general educational progress, to which it would be unfitting and un- 
fortunate for the new instructor in the art and principles of teaching to be indifferent 
or opposed. Rather than incur such a risk, they believed that the Harvard authorities 
would much prefer to appoint some capable man between thirty and forty years of age 
with no strongly preconceived educational opinions, and permit him to develop his 
views as he grew up in the Harvard atmosphere and as he reacted upon the Harvard 
environment. At all events, such was the only way in which they could account for 
the appointment which was subsequently made. When this was announced, it ap- 
peared that the fortunate gentleman was Paul H. Hanus, whose education and experi- 
ence as a teacher had been wholly in the West. He had been a successful college 
professor and high school principal; but, if he had expressed any positive or emphatic 
views on pedagogical subjects, they were unknown, at least in New England. Al- 
though he was the author of an excellent higher mathematical text-book, in extended 


* Educational Aims and Educational Values, by Paul Hanus, S,8., assistant professor of the 
history and art of teaching in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Psychology in the School Room, by T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., head master of the Finsbury 
pupil teachers’ school and A. H. Garlick, B.A., head master of the Woolwich pupil teachers’ 
school. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
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use in the colleges—a work on determinants; yet he had never, before his call to 
Harvard, published a line on a pedagogical theme that had come to the knowledge of 
eastern school masters. 

If, however, nothing more than the preparation and publication of this volume of 
essays and addresses on Educational aims and educational values had resulted from 
the establishment of the new department of education and teaching at Harvard, the 
wisdom of the President and Fellows would have been justified. Beforethe addition 
of the new chair, the University—especially since the accession of President Eliot— 
was rich in new educational ideas, and had developed a distinct and unique educa- 
tional influence. Indeed, as Professor Shaler has very aptly styled him, President 
Eliot has always been ‘‘that great educational incubator’’; but he has been far more 
than this. By means of his powerful and convincing arguments, his forceful person- 
ality, and his genius for organization and administration, he has developed the progeny 
of his original and fertile mind until they have long since become mature and powerful 
forces in American education. Before the appointment of Professor Hanus, however, 
no serious attempt had been made to formulate the principles and organize these ideas 
into a pedagogic system; although mention should be made of Professor Palmer’s very 
able monograph on the Mew education, published in the 80's, which defended the 
elective system chiefly on ethical grounds, It remained, therefore, for Professor Hanus 
to find and state the psychologic and philosophic foundations of the vital educational 
truths that had been thought out and worked out at Harvard. In great measure, he has 
given scientific statement of the important body of educational doctrines underlying 
the successful educational practice at the University since 1869 and in the secondary 
schools which have been most fully dominated by her influence. In the present vol- 
ume, however, he has done more ; he has discussed with wise discrimination and clear 
insight the chief educational questions of current interest to the thoughtful educators. 
These essays are characterized by a firm grasp of the subjects treated, by just breadth 
of view, by judicial temper and philosophic spirit, and by clear and forcible English. 
Perhaps no single work on education has yet appeared in which—while bringing into 
clearest relief the ethical, psychological, and physiological principles involved in modein 
education—such considerations have been so admirably united with economic and so- 
ciological truths. Indeed, throughout the book, the author constantly emphasizes the 
conditions of the external world in which the ego, developing through self-activity, 
must live and labor. 

To come now to a closer examination of portions of the book: In chapter 1, which 
gives title and character to the volume, the argument runs briefly as follows: Educa- 
tional values depend upon educational aims, which are to prepare for complete living. 
The latter signifies for each individual his greatest possible usefulness and happiness. 
Since the latter are secured through varied services and enjoyments by labor and leisure, 
the educational values of different school subjects consist of ‘‘the different kinds of 
incentives and power and the conditions under which they develop strength and per- 
manence,’’ Since incentives are impulses to activity growing out of interest, school 
studies will develop strength and permanence when interest in them is strong, real, and 
permanent. Real—not imitative and spurious—interest, which is always accompanied 
by capacity for a subject, is the sole condition of strong and permanent incentives. 
Power is either specific or general ; but usually it is specific, that is, restricted to the 
particular sort of discipline afforded by a given study, which is seldom transferable to 
other studies. Strength and permanence of power are developed through continuity 
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and intensiveness, based on interest, in the pursuit of any subject. Though the ‘vir- 
tues of work’’ may sometimes be developed through extraneous motives, yet in no 
case can such power be compared in value with that obtained through real interest, 
which, moreover, develops power with the least waste of time and nervous energy. 
The pursuit of various studies ia a proper way will always lead to the discovery of the 
pupil’s permanent interests and capacities. Some studies yield higher incentives than 
others. Among incentives, the ethical and social are the highest of all; hence those 
subjects, as literature, history, government, economics, art, which set forth the highest 
ideals—‘‘ beauty, honor, duty and love’’—that have dominated the race, yield the 
highest educational value when they develop interest. All pupils should be required, 
therefore, to give some attention to them. The other subjects of school programs, 
having under similar conditions inferior educational value, are not to be required of 
all pupils. ‘‘ The aims of elementary education are to nourish the mind of the child, 
and to guard and promote his normal physical development.’’ The former is secured 
through the proper teaching of the mother tongue, of the elementary facts of the ex- 
ternal worid, and of some other fields of knowledge. As, during this stage, the field of 
knowledge diverges more and more into distinct subjects, the distinct emergence 
later of the pupil’s tastes and capacities is natural and inevitable, ‘‘Through these 
dominant groups of ideas, z. ¢., through his permanent incentives, the pupil's life 
habits are generally formed, and mental life acquires the richness, stability, alertness, 
and vigor on which his highest usefulness and happiness depend. The special aim of 
secondary education and the secondary teacher’s greatest responsibility, therefore, con- 
sist in the discovery and the special development of the pupil’s dominant interests, in 
so far as these interests represent possibilities of development in harmony with the 
general aim of education, and in the constant use of the course of study as a means of 
intelligent experimentation until the pupil’s self-revelation is complete.”’ 

In chapter 2, Professor Hanus finds ‘‘ A recent tendency in secondary education’’ 
to be the multiplication of parallel courses of study with modern substitutes for the 
ancient languages, and the allowance of modified freedom of choice of particular 
studies by the pu zil,—all of which he endorses as stages of advance in the right direc- 
tion. This he does; because the ‘‘ aim of education is always preparation for com- 
piete living,’’ the means for which must be drawn from the two fields of all human 
activity—‘‘man and his experience and achievements, and external nature’’—into 
the study of which pupiis should be allowed freely to enter ; and, further, because there 
is laid upon the teacher ‘‘the difficult task of wisely using the course of study asa 
means of discovering the pupil and leading him to self-revelation.’’ 

In chapter 3, ‘‘ Attempted improvements in the course of study,’’ the author— 
while adversely criticising some of the efforts to enlarge and enrich elementary educa- 
tion as being crude and impracticable—approves them as progressive changes toward 
the summum bonum in the administration of secondary school programs-—the elective 
system. Although strongly in favor of the introduction into the course of study of the 
elementary school of a foreign language, elementary science, and elementary mathe- 
matics other than arithmetic, in order that in a democracy the best mental nourish- 
ment may be given to the humbliest, and because itis a great error to postpone the 
beginning of many studies beyond the favorable Asychologic moment; yet he objects to 
the error either of inserting—without modification of subject-matter or in methods of 
teaching—algebra, geometry, natural science, etc., into the later years of the grammar 
school, or of introducing such enrichments of the course in doses so homeopathetic 
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as to fail to challenge the capacity of the pupil or to hold his interest. He strongly 
advocates a proper preparation of pupils earlier in the elementary school for the re- 
spectable study in the later years of the grammar school of so much science (quali- 
tative rather than quantitative) as is adapted to their mental development at that 
stage. Inthis chapter he takes the opportunity, as elsewhere in the book, to urge 
a greater emphasis upon modern subjects rather than so much, as in the past, upon 
Latin and Greek ; because he believes in ‘‘a modern equipment for all pupils—an 
equipment which, in the absence of further scholastic training, serves to prepare them 
to take their places in the world as participators in its affairs, and incidentally either 
with or without the classics, provides adequate preparation for further study through 
work well done, and in the adaptation of the training to the special needs and tastes 
of individuals. 

In chapter 4, the author most admirably and wisely answers the question, ‘‘ What 
should the modern secondary school aim to accomplish?’ He says ‘‘that secondary 
education should especially promote the development of each pupil’s dominant inter- 
ests and powers; and further, that it should seek to render these interests and powers 
subservient to life’s serious purposes, and also to the possibility of participation in the 
refined pleasures of life.'’ This answer he elaborates with clearness and force under 
the heads of the vocational, the social, and the culture aims of secondary education. 
In the discussion of these topics, he keeps clearly in view the three great objects of 
education and teaching: self revelation, self-development, and adaptation to environ- 
ment. He finds a place, therefore, in a secondary school for both manual training and 
instruction in commercial branches—each of which he would use not merely as a means 
to the practical end of gaining a livelihood, but chiefly as a means for subjective train- 
ing. 

In chapter 5, he treats ‘‘ Secondary education as a unifying force in American life.”’ 
He regards the public high school a unifying force, in so far as it offers a pupil an en- 
larged and enriched program of studies from which he may freely choose with refer- 
ence to his future usefulness and happiness, in so far as such program includes an 
ample number of the modern studies, and in so far as it brings together in deniocratic 
association pupils from all the walks of life. In speaking of the branches of the curric- 
ulum in this chapter, he lays great stress upon history, civics, economics—the social 
studies which should not be ‘‘sundered, but kept in intimate association.’ He asks 
‘that our meagre and inadequate courses in history shall comprise an elementary de- 
scriptive sociology, and the account of the development of the institutions of modern 
society ’’—in order that the school may do its proper share in arousing interest in, and 
insight into, our municipal, state, and national institutions, and our political, industrial, 
commercial, and educational affairs. Instead of ‘‘ accounts of wars, dynasties, and court 
intrigue,’’ he would have history ‘‘ deal by preference with the arts and occupations of 
peace, with the history of industry, of commerce, of scientific inventions, and ere long 
—let us hope—with the history of art, education, and philanthropy.’ In recom- 
mending the introduction of the Aésfory of education into the secondary school—a 
proposition which (elsewhere in the volume) he supports with more elaborate argu- 
ments—the author stands alone among the writers on the problems of education, 
He rightly argues its great value, because there is no more far-reaching and univer- 
sal interest in a democracy than popular education—to appreciate and administer 
which, instruction is greatly needed in the public high school for the benefit of those 
who will later become parents and members of school committees. Because re- 
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tarding the growing influence of the public high school as a unifying force, he looks 
with disfavor upon the establishment of separate and distinct public classical high, 
English high, manual training high, and commercial high schools. Although ap. 
proving the furnishing of ‘‘the instruction which gives to each of these schools 
its peculiar character,’ since by so doing ‘‘we are justly aiming to meet a distinct 
need,’’ he very properly argues that such segregations of pupils is hostile to the spirit 
of democratic institutions ; inasmuch as it ‘‘tends to accentuate and perpetuate the 
social classes. On educational grounds, he opposes such organization of schools; te. 
cause it is somewhat responsible for the persistent notion as to the supposed superiority 
of the ancient classics as a means of culture. Furthermore, he feels that its tendency 
is to predetermine some youths for colleze and to prevent others from making so im- 
portant a choice. He also thinks that a classical high school, separated in organiza- 
tion from the other species of high school, strongly tends to support the fallacy that 
‘‘ general culture’’ and ‘ practical training for the duties of life’’ are incompatible or 
antagonistic. 

Although the remaining three chapters largely appeal to teachers of special sub- 
jects, they are among the most valuable in the book. No teacher of mathematics can 
afford to dispense with the reading of chapter 6, ‘‘ The preparation of the high school 
teacher of mathematics,’’ in which Professor Hanus—himself an experienced teacher 


of mathematics—sets a very high standard both as to the general culture and the 
special mathematical training of such teachers. With good reason, he unsparingly 
criticizes the meagre mathematical attainments of many who are employed in American 
high schools to give instruction in this branch ; and points out, with great justice, the 


narrowing influences of exclusive devotion to mathematical learning and teaching, for 
all of which he offers an adequate remedy. Chapter 7 is devoted to a lucid and inter. 
esting statement of ‘‘The study of education at Harvard University,’’ in which the 
author shows the relative emphasis there placed upon the art, the principles, and the 
history of education, together with courses in school organization and administration, 
and in observation and practice-teaching in the schools in the neighborhood of the 
University. In chapter 8, he presents the best extant discussion within brief compass 
of ‘‘ The permanent influence of Comenius,’’ whom he brings into clear relief as the 
forerunner, by several hundred years, of the modern educational reformer. He points 
out with gratitude the great debt which we of the nineteenth century owe that brave, 
intelligent, broad-minded, and clear-sighted educator. 

It must be evident to the reader of this review that Professor Hanus has written a 
book that will prove of permanent value to teachers and other friends of education. 
As the scholarly champion of freedom, progress, and liberality in education, he has 
thought himself to the very bottom of the subjects which he discusses, and has planted 
himself squarely upon the solid foundations of modern psychology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. The views which he has expressed, and the arguments which he has advanced 
in their support, are therefore not likely to be controverted or overthrown in the evo- 
lution and onward movement of educational thought. 

Psychology in the school room is an admirable example of the great ingenuity of 
the practical English mind. It is well known that in mathematics, the English are 
‘«problem-solvers,’’ and are very strong in the application of mathematical theory to 
the problems of physics, mechanics, and engineering ; while the French—as is equally 
well known—are much devoted to pure mathematics, in which by reason of the logical 
clearness of their thought and the wonderful simplicity of their language they are un- 
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surpassed in the world, a fact which is particularly observable in the rigorous demon- 
stration to which they subject even the principles of arithmetic ard elementary algebra. 
In the book under consideration, the authors—with the usual British thoroughness that 
overlooks nothing when once an investigation or a campaign has been begun—have 
attempted to find a practical application in school work for every princip'e of ele- 
mentary psychology ; and, conversely, have tried ‘to trace every process in the art of 
teaching and managing a school to the law of mental life which governs it. This bcok, 
therefore, will at once excite the pity or the contempt of those English and American 
educators who—on alleged scientific grounds, or for ‘‘ practical’? reasons—regard psy- 
chology as having no connection whatever with the teacher or his art. Hence, it 
would be very interesting indeed to witness the effect on Professor Miinsterberg of a 
perusal of the work, and doubtless still more interesting to hear his comments on the 
laborious and well-meaning efforts of its authors. As one who has read both sides of 
the controversy about the mooted question of psychology and education, let me say 
that Professor Miinsterberg or any of the gentlemen who agree with him will find that 
they have set for themselves no inconsiderable task if they shall undertake to make a 
successful rejoinder to the arguments of this book. As forcible illustrations of the 
practical value of psychologic principles to teachers in service—as shown in the vol- 
ume—lI would eite, for the benefit of the objector or the skeptic, the authors’ treatment 
of interest, attention, sensation and perception, memory, imagination, reason, and the 
egoistic and social feelings; the intellectual, esthetic and moral sentiments ; and, par- 
ticularly the will, habit, character, and discipline. In my opinion, no more useful, 
sensible, or rational words for teachers have ever been printed than the chapters on 
the feelings, the sentiments, the will, habit, character, and discipline, as found in this 
work. Certainly, all persons desirous of finding a scientific or philosophic—and there- 
fore a solid—basis for the rules and principles of the arts, including teaching, will ap- 
preciate this contribution tothe science of education. Theauthors’ presentation of the 
principles of psychology, when considered apart from their applications to education, is 
superior to several well-known academic treatises on the science; for the authors have 
given attertion not only to both the old and the new psychology, but aiso have applied 
psychologic princip'es in the writing of their own book, in which they have set forth 
the subject very graphically, taking advantage at every turn of the relations of resem- 
blance, difference, and dependence. Although such systematic presentation savors 
somewhat of convenience in cramming for examinations, for which (examinations) the 
English political and educational systems are notorious, it will serve to render the book 
far more useful than otherwise to both student and teacher. As it would be difficult to 
give—in brief space—any just notion of its contents, by extracts therefrom, I will make 
no such attempt; but, instead, I will ask educators to read the book, which—although 
sometimes excessively ‘‘ practical’’—I think they will find very suggestive and helpful 
in their work. 

Teaching and organization, with special reference to secondary schools, a manual 
of practice, consists of twenty-three independent chapters, most of which have been 
prepared by different persons. As the list of authors includes some of the ablest edu- 
cators of Englard, it is fair to presume that it speaks with no little authority upon the 
standards of English education at the present time. It is very agreeable to an Amer- 
ican reader to observe so little evidence of the ‘‘ examination spectre’’ in the minds of 
the editor and the other contributors in the preparation of the work. Indeed, one finds 
a great deal in it to convince him that the era of freedom, progress, and educational 
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ideals—instead of mere zmstruction—has at last dawned in England. Such evidence is 
particularly noticeable in the first chapter, by the editor, on ‘‘ The Criteria of Educa- 
tion,’’ in which he discusses with sound judgment and discrimination the influence 
upon educational practice of tradition, rule of thumb, inductive method and philo- 
sophic theory. He arrives at a practical conclusion, namely, that light should be 
drawn from every source, but that it should shine upon actual—not imaginary—condi- 
tions, and should be made helpful in the solution of real educational problems, Fur- 
ther proof of the uplifting influence of the desire and freedom to educate the pupil is 
furnished in the chapters on the teaching of Engiish literature, ancient history, mocern 
history, classical teaching, modern languages and science. Notwithstanding this fact, 
one observes on nearly every page traces of the tradition—still strong in England—that 
tne object and end of education is to teach facts or give information. The influence 
of such tradition is advaniageous ia at least one respect, namely, that it renders the 
English school master very thorough in all his instruction. Even though he may tax 
their memories chiefly, his pupils usually now rather than guess, the lessons he has set 
them to learn. In the chapters on the teaching of literature and history, the authors 
commendably show their deep appreciation of the ethical value of these subjects when 
rightly taught, and make very clear the great moral responsibility of all who teach them. 
In every chapter, particularly in that on the teaching of English grammar, by the emi- 
nent Dr. E. A. Abbott, late head master of the City of London school, the :eader finds 
many evidences of wide and exact scholarship. Wherever methods of teaching are 
presented or discussed, moreover, one is struck by the patient ingenuity of the English 
master while engaged in the practical work of the schoolroom. As might be expected, 
sound sense in the adaptation of means to ends characterizes every page of the book, 
Although one may in some instances question the worthiness of the end, he cannot rea- 
sonably doubt the wisdom of the means, No wiser or more sensible words can be 
found in a teacher’s manual than in the chapters on form management, ineffectiveness 
in teaching, reading and speaking, school libraries, health and physical culture, and the 
organization and curricula in girls’ schools. Although in several of these chapters con- 
stant reference is made to methods and conditions peculiar to English schools; yet the 
principles, so clearly stated and amply illustrated, are applicable to American schools. 
The chapters on writing, vocal music, and specialization are also very illuminating- 
The author of the last, whi'e treating the subject with a judicial temper, does not favor 
early specialization. Indeed, it is perhaps safe to say that few English teachers prop. 
erly appreciate the importance and the just claims of the elective—as against the pre- 
scriptive—system, as now in process of adoption in the best American secondary 
schools, The further growth of freedom in the organization and administration of Brit- 
ish schools, however, will doubtless lead to a wide acceptance of the elective principle 
in English educational systems. This manual gives an excellent insight into the pres- 
ent conditions, methods, and ideals prevailing in the best English schools ; and in this, 
and in many other respects, will, therefore, be very suggestive and useful to Amer- 
ican teachers. 

In Boyhood, a Plea for Continuity in Education, Mr. Ennis Richmond, who is prob- 
ably the head master of a small boys’ school in England, has written a book which 
should be read—I do not hesitate to say—by every teacher, parent, and prospective 
parent in the civilized worid. Though he has written a smal! book, the author has 
stated with great simplicity and the force of profound moral conviction some vital but 
neglected truths of education. While it cannot be said that he has said anything new, 
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it can be safely asserted that he has expressed old truths ina new way. The burden 
of his message to all who have any responsibility or influence in the mental, moral, 
and physical development of the young (and who has not ?) may be briefly summed up 
in these words: the best environment at home and in school, individual instruction 
from infancy by wise and noble parents and teachers, and teaching by precept and ex- 
ample in a range of subjects so wide and by a method so wise as to prepare the pupil 
to meet all the emergencies and to perform all the duties of his life in the world. The 
author’s conception of education is very broad and very noble: it includes not merely 
the culture and development of the intellect, but especially of the moral nature and 
physical constitution of every boy and girl. Throughout the book, his point of view 
is preéminently spiritual. The descriptive titles of the chapters will show the nature 
and range of his treatment : Introduction (emphasizing the importance of proper home 
teaching before the school age arrives, and the necessity of sympathetic and mutual 
codperation between parents and school masters), Religious teaching, Unselfishness, 
Cleanliness, Chivalry, Greediness, Temper, Manners, Waste, Truth, Obedience, Pun- 
ishment, and Mother love. This list of subjects will sufficiently indicate that we have 
in this little volume a unique treatment of neglected aspects of school and home edu- 
cation. All educators have heard of individual instruction and personal teaching, and 
many of them have so much appreciated its importance as to seek some means and 
methods by which it may be realized. Such persons will find in this book not only 
strong confirmation of their views, but also some wise suggestions for securing their 
adoption in practice. It bristles with strong and vigorous sentences that cling to the 
memory long after the book has been laid aside. The following are examples: ‘‘An 
average parent sends his boy to school to be educated in certain branches of head- 
learning and to learn ‘to be a man’; an average school master takes the boy to help 
towards making an income.’’ ‘‘ Boys do not get a fair start in their homes, the foun- 
dation of their education is not laid where alone it can be laid as it should be.'’ ‘‘We 
scramble through the first years of our boys’ lives with the feeling that once they get to 
school, all our ‘dirty work’ will be done for us. That means nothing more nor less 
than that we are trusting that the love of others will be more unselfish than our own.”’ 
‘« Children, especially little children, vary in aptitude, in what we ordinarily call ‘ sharp- 
ness’; but God sends no child into His world who cannot, with the help of those 
around him, be shown the road which eventually leads to perfection.’’ ‘‘A man is 
selfish, because as a boy he was selfish ; and a boy is selfish, because as a child he 
was never taught to express his gratitude.’ ‘‘ There are many virtues which you must 
teach your child to acquire ; but the greatest of these, oh, the greatest by far, is self- 
control.’’ ‘‘ Perfect truth can be the outcome only of perfect trust, and perfect trust 
can be the outcome only of perfect love.’’ ‘‘Does your boy love you better at ten 
years old than he loved you at two, better at twenty than he loved you atten? Do 
you love him better? If not, the feeling you have had for each other has never been 
love, it has been maternal and filial instinct strained and beaten out until it has worn 
thin and has yielded under the strain.’’ 

When Bishop Keane, sometime Rector of the Catholic University of Washington, 
D. C., resigned his position, many intelligent men who were acquainted with leading 
Catholic prelates in America, felt that Bishop J. L. Spalding, of Peoria, Illinois, a lineal 
descendant of Lord Baltimore, of Maryland, was the man best qualified to become his 
successor. Although he was not appointed to that important post, the four little books 
to be considered in this review afford convincing proof that, if soundness in educational 
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doctrine and a broad conception of the means and ends of education are an adequate 
indication, the favorable opinion of these gentlemen was well founded’; for, in these 
volumes, the good bishop has shown a remarkably intelligent grasp of educational 
problems, a wide acquaintance with its literature and philosophy, and a noble and 
exalted view of its function in the world. The chapters of these books appear to be 
essays and addresses delivered at college commencements and other academic gather- 
ings in recent years. They are instinct with spirituality, and are characterized by 
loftiness of tone and elegance of literary style. The author shows himself familar 
with the best modern thought and sympathetic with no inconsiderable portion of it. 
An idealist in philosophy, he conceives education to be the process of the development 
and evolution of the powers of the human soul,—the only reality in the world, all the 
rest being merely outward show. He has essentially the poetic temperament, his 
prose is rythmical, and he occasionally adopts the purely poetic form of expression. 
As an example of the latter, and of his general notion of the nature and education of 
man, I make the following extract frem the first chapter of Zhings of the mind : 


‘¢ We live within the heart and mind alone 
And whatsoever is not there, for us 
Need not exist ; and therefore we may find 
Or make a home in every place and clime 
And be ourselves the same, though all else change ; 
For we are what we know and love, and not 
The things that strike upon the outer sense. 
So even we may live beneath the eye 
Of God and dwell in His eternity, 
While hurrying time with all its roaring sound 
Sinks into nothingness. But truth and love 
Remain alwa:s and we also with them.’’ 


These books contain a much needed message for our times. They voice a most 
forceful and eloquent protest against the growing materialism in the thought and life of 
our people, and seund a clarion call to ascend the heights of moral obligation and un- 
selfish consecration of intellectual truths to the highest welfare of man. In this 
aspect, they are strong critiques on contemporary life. An extract or two from the 
first chapter of Thoughts and theories of education will exemplify the pungency and 
vigor with which he attacks some modern evils :— 

‘The travelers in our luxurious cars and steamships have vulgar thoughts and 
aims, and long not for anything higher.’’ ‘‘ We crave for wealth and sensual delights, 
because we have not made ourselves capable of knowledge and love.’’ ‘' We have 
trusted to matter as the most real thing; we have lived on the surface, amid shows, 
and our souls have not drunk of the deep, infinite source of life’? ‘‘ Our education 
is a system of despair. It is a device to enable us to gain a livelihood, to prepare the 
young to become clerks or merchants or lawyers or preachers—a key which unlocks 
the world of story-books and newspapers ; but in education as a divine force, whereby 
a nobler race may be formed, we have no faith.’’ 

Although Bishop Spalding dissents from some of their views, the potent influences 
of Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, and Arnold are clearly seen in many chapters 
of his books. I think that it may be safely said that in the Catholic church in America, 
he is the chief apostle of culture; although he clearly points out what he conceives to 
be its limitations and defects as a force in human life. Many of his views, so ad- 
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mirably expressed, which prove him to be fully abreast of modern thought and so 
full of the spirit of modern progress in all good things, make one wonder what he 
would have to say about the recent controversy between Professor St. George Mivart 
and Cardinal Vaughn on science and religion. To the thoughtful reader, the logical 
outcome of the good bishop's freedom of thought and of faith, and his apparently strong 
endorsement of the unlimited growth and development of mental and moral power, 
could be nothing less than that of Professor Mivart’s present attitude. However this 
may be, the bishop has rendered a great and timely service, not only to the American 
Catholic church, but also to the general American public, by the publication of these 
stirring essays and addresses, the only adverse criticism of which is sometimes lack of 
unity and conciseness, and that they are sometimes overweighted with generalities. 
Their diffuseness and repetitions, however, may be accounted for by the fact that they 
were delivered as addresses at different times and places ; and their generalities may 
be explained on the ground that they were designed not so much for instruction as 
for inspiration. 


CHARLES CORNELL RAMSAY. 
THE PaiNcIPAL OF B. M. C. DURFEE HIGH SCHOOL, FALL RIVER MaAss. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES,* 


By a provision of the will of the late 
John Stanford Sayre, 78, retired surgeon 
of the navy, the trustees of Princeton 
University receive $40,000 to endow the 
following fellowships and scholarships: 
First: A college fellowship of applied 
chemistry in the John C. Green School of 
Science, to be designated the ‘‘ Fellow- 
ship of Applied Chemistry.”’ Second: 
A college fellowship of applied electricity 
in the John C. Green School of Science, 
to be designated the ‘‘ Fellowship of Ap- 
plied Electricity.’’ Third : Scholarships of 
$1,000 each in the academic department, 
to be designated the ‘‘Class of ’78 Scholar- 
ships.’”’ In his will Dr. Sayre also ex- 
pressed his earnest desire that his class- 
mates contribute an equal amount for the 
** Class of 78 Scholarships.’” Dr. Sayre 
was a native of Monticello, Missouri. He 
taught for a year after leaving Princeton 
and then entered the medical department 
of the University of Michigan, from which 
he graduated in 81. He subsequently 
studied and graduated at the Bellevue 
Medical College in New York, and en- 
tered the navy as assistant surgeon. He 
was first stationed in California, and then 
made a three years’ voyage in Chinese 
and Japanese waters on the ‘‘Ossippi’’ 
and ‘‘Omaha.’’ In 1888 and 1889 he 
was stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
In 1891 he was on the ‘' Ranger’’ in 
Mexican waters, and in 1893 was surgeon 
of the ‘‘ Marion’’ at Manila. Since then 
he has resided in New York, having re 
tired from service on account of sickness. 


*In order to make this section of Book Rr- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of ccllege authorities. Prop. 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc 
torships and imp:rtant college news. ‘*Copy’’ 
should be in the editor’s hands not later than 
the 15th of the mozth. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE has been reor- 
ganized, relocated and reopened at Ta- 
coma, Washington. During the past year 
it received a gift of $50,000 for the ex- 
press purpose of placing the institution 
upon an effective basis, not in the nature 
of a permanent endowment. Thecitizens 
of Tacoma donated a large and valuable 
property, the city council transferred to 
the College the Allen C. Mason Library, 
containing over six thousand volumes, 
together with the reaity and furniture. 
The buildings and grounds could not be 
duplicated for over $100,000. The Coi- 
lege is conducted under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Church. F, B. Gault, 
who organized the Tacoma city schools in 
1888, and the University of Idaho in 1892, 
is the President of the Faculty, Mark 
Bailey, Jr., for several years a professor 
in the University of Washington, is Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages. A. T, Fox 
formerly connected with the College is 
Professor of Mathematics. Miss Lucia Jay 
has charge of the Modern Languages, and 
temporarily carries the English. Other 
selections will be made as the necessities 
require. Although the institution opened 
in midwinter the attendance is gratifying 
and the future is promising. 


THE University of Wisconsin announces 
that Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cor- 
nell, will lecture in the Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Session, July and August. 
Tyler’s subject is ‘‘Great Leaders and 
Great Issues in American Politics since 


Professor 


1783.’ Professor Tyler's recent work in 
the literature and thought of the American 
Revolution, and his ‘Patrick Henry,’’ 
have shown how interesting and informing 
he can makea biograshical course ; and the 
Wisconsin lectures are doubtless in the line 
of the much expected study of American 
leaders already announced for publication. 
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PROFESSOR JESSE MAcy, of Iowa Col- 
lege, will give a course in Political Science 
at the University of Wisconsin’s summer 
session. His numerous school manuals 
on civil government, and his noteworthy 
volume on the English Constitution are 
widely and favorably known. One of the 
forthcoming issues of the Citizen Series 
(Macmillan) will be a volume by him on 
the history of American political parties. 


A NET increase of $437,000 is an- 
nounced, in the property of the Institute, 
for the past year. Of 
this amount $60,000 
has been paid to the 

Technology. Unired States as a suc- 
cession tax. The constitutionality of the 
tax has been contested before the Supreme 
Court, and a decision will soon be given; 
if it is affirmative, an attempt in favor of 
charitable and educational institutions will 
be made to move the legislature to abolish 
or diminish the tax. The plea is made 
that it is not necessary to the support of 
war expenses, and that it discourages 
gifis to educational, charitabie and relig- 
ious organizations. 

President Crofts, at the annual Alumni 
dinner, referred to the question of electives 
and the difference between institute educa- 
tion and that of the college. ‘‘ First, you 
have differed from collegiate students in 
having made your choice of an occupation 
at the age of eizhteen, instead of leaving 
it still in doubt, as do so many college 
graduates, at the age of twenty-two. You 
have remained steadfast to your early pur- 
pose, since nine-tenths of you are still en- 
gaged in some scientific pursuit. Most of 
you are ready to attribute your success in 
life to the kind of training which you re- 
ceived at ths institute. All this speaks 
well for your education; but it was not 
perfect, and now, as you look back upon 
the four best years of your youth, what 
would vou have changed for the present 
generations ?”’ 


Massachusetts 
Institute of 
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‘* First as to electives, I believe we are 
doing what we can when, with stricter 
conditions regulating a minimum of studies 
we allow the attendance of special stu- 
dents, and the range of our studies in sci- 
ence and inartis considerable. Our main 
business, however, after having asked a 
student to make an early and definite 
choice of a profession, is to guide him 
through a sequence of studies which shall 
enable us to say in his diploma that he is 
fitted to take u> a certain occupation. 
With such an object in view, it is agreed 
upon all sides that the strict direction of 
professional studies must lie in the hands 
of the teachers, and that few opportunities 
can be offered to varying inclinations to 
make excursions from the line of march. 
It may be added that the task imposed 
upon the Faculty is no light one when a 
program has to be established for new 
studies with appropriate sequence and pre 
scribed hours. The difference between 
our system and the collegiaie want of sys- 


tem is most felt when uncongenial subjects 
are interspersed among those of a chosen 
branch, and certain subjects are taken as 
bitter doses. 


Is there, however, any pre- 
fession, except perhaps the pursuit ef art 
or of pure science, where a man is not 
obliged to do what he does not want to do? 
And is not such compulsory work a fitting 
training for practical life?’ 

* * * * * * 

‘« It must be admitted that there is a dan- 
ger attendant upon our system of careful 
direction ; but it Goes not appear to be in- 
herent in it, and it might be partly elimi- 
nated by efforts on the part of teachers 
and students. * * * Did you not get to 
consider it bad economy to think out cer- 
tain things for yourselves, when you could 
find them out by asking a professor? not 
in a spirit of laziness, but of avidity for 
knowledge. Research work developed 
originality, and the whole training made 
for self reliance ; but, I fancy too few of 
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you found time for taking up those un. 
guided speculations which are most educa- 
tional in the end.”’ 

The office of librarian of the Institute 
was established ten years ego. The 
library has grown from 17,545 volumes in 
1889 to 50,149 volumes. We were among 
the first to divide our books among the 
departments for more convenient use, and 
some of our departmental libraries stand 
among the first in the world. According 
to the lists in Minerva, we come fifth in 
numbers of books among the European 
technical libraries. 

Women have been received on equal 
terms with men for a number of years, and 
arrangements for their comfort have been 
provided from the beginning ; but when 
the recently erected Pierce Building was 
designed, a suite of rooms was provided 
for the use of the women students and one 
of these rooms has now been furnished as 
a gymnasium, The room is of modest 
unassuming proportions, and is supplied 
with apparatus in reasonable abundance, 
which is carefully and methodically ar- 
ranged so as to prevent overcrowding and 
yet leave plenty of room for free exercising 
and class work. 


THE March meeting of the trustees of 
Oberlin College was held on the seventh of 
Ouestia. the month. The following pro- 

motions were made: William 
G. Caskey to the Professorship of Oratory 
and Rhetoric; S. F. MacLennan to the 
Professorship of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy; and Frederick O. Grover to the 
Professorship of Botany. JosephS. Cham. 
berlain was reappointed as Instructor in 
Chemistry. The resignation of Mrs. A. 
A. F. Johnston, who has been Dean of 
the Woman’s Department for thirty years, 
was presented and accepted. Mrs. John- 
ston will retain her professorship in His- 
tory and will give additional courses in 
painting and art. 

Two new gifts have recently been made 
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to the college. Mr. W. E. Osborn, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has established a fund of 
$40,000 for the endowment of the presi- 
dent’s chair. Thesecond gift comes from 
Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner of New 
York and is one of $50,000, The money is 
to be used for the erection of a new men’s 
gymnasium which will be begun without 
delay. 

Oberlin College has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Professor W. W. Cressy 
at Las Vegas, Arizona, whither he had gone 
in the vain hope of regaining his health. 
The chair of English Literature, thus 
made vacant, was filled at the last meet- 
ing of the trustees by the appointment of 
Chas. H. A. Wager of Kenyon College. 

A committee of the faculty was recently 
appointed for the purpose of revising the 
entrance requirements. A full report has 
not yet been submitted, but an important 
change, which has already been approved 
by the faculty, is the abolishment of a 
third language (French or German) re- 
quirement for the classical and philosoph- 
ical courses. 

The annual reports made by the presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and faculty to 
the trustees of the college has just been 
issued. From it many interesting facts 
concerning the growth of the institution 
may be gathered. The total enrollment 
thus far is 1216. The Department of 
Conservatory of Music and Art is the 
largest, enrolling 439. There is an in- 
creased percentage in the attendance of 
men in the College Department. Four 
new scholarships have been established of 
$1000 each, the incomes of which are to 
be given to self-supporting students. The 
librarian reports tha: there are about 
100,000 publications in the college library 
half of which are bound, 

The treasurer’s statement shows the total 
investments in real estate, notes, mort- 
gages, etc., to be $1,028,345.89. The 
college buildings and grounds are esti- 
mated at $654 200. 
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THE University Faculty has voted 
to divide the academic year hereafter 
into two terms instead of three. 
For thirty years Cornell has 
had three terms a year. At first many 
courses were begun and completed within 
a term, an altogether independent class, 
though perhaps in a closely related sub- 
ject, following in the same hours of the 
next term. Accordingly there was regis- 
tration at the beginning of each term, and 
examinations at its close. Between the 
fall and winter terms fell the Christmas 
vacation, between the winter and spring 
terms the Easter recess. Before long it 
came to be seen that single-term courses 
were at a disadvantage compared with 
those running through the year. Poor 
students, ‘‘ dropped’’ at the Christmas or 
Easter examinations from classes that ran 
through, flocked to the lecture rooms of 
the professor whose courses could be 
begun the next term. In self defence he 
was forced to make his courses run 
throughout the year also, and eventually 
students were required to declare in 
September all the courses which they 
planned to attend before June, even 
though, in some departments, notably in 
the languages and in mathematics, a new 
book or subject was taken up each term. 
This relieved the pressure from dropped 
students who were ‘‘hunting for hours,”’ 
but it perpetuated the reduplicated regis- 
tration, with all its accompanying labor 
for registrar and business office, and it 
left untouched the three general exami- 
nations. 

It was in the examinations that the 
difficulties came to a head. Some five 
years ago, during a perhaps unnecessary 
anxiety for a longer teaching year, the 
scheme was devised of examining students 
in their lecture hours and abolishing the 
examination week theretofore usual at the 
end of the term. The chief reason for 
this innovation was that the last examina- 
tion for some students, and for some pro- 
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fessors, fell early in the week, for others 
late. Some were thus enabled to depart 
before the official end of the term, others 
had to remain. It was thought that if all 
classes were continued to the last day of 
the term, examinations being given by 
bits in lecture hours, the year would be at 
once lengthened and equalized for all. 
The new plan proved very unsatisfactory 
to some professors, especially in certain of 
the technical courses. Others preferred it 
to the prolonged examinations of the old 
system. Accordingly a compromise was 
effected. A ‘‘block’’ of days, generally 
a week, was reserved at the end of the 
term for examinations, but professors who 
preferred might examine in their lecture 
hours the preceding week. Some took 
one course, some the other. As a result 
the inequalities became greater than 
before. Some professors, and their stu- 
dents, were able to begin their Christmas 
vacation ten days, others only three days 
before the 25th of December. 

The new plan, which will go into force 
in 1900-1901, aims to do away with this 
evil, and to diminish the wear on the ad- 
ministrative machinery. There will be 
two registrations, one in September, 1900, 
and one February 4, 1901. Work will 
go on regularly until the day preceding 
the Christmas vacation. On the day fol- 
lowing that vacation it will be taken up 
where it was; left off, as if nothing had 
intervened. The first examinations will 
fall at the end of the semester which ter- 
minates on Friday, February 1st, and the 
second semester will begin the following 
Monday. It will be similar to the first, 
the Easter recess taking the place of the 
Christmas vacation. 

To adapt instruction to the change will, 
no doubt, cause a large amount of incon- 
venience in some classes for a year or two, 
but it is believed that readjustment will 
prove rapid and not unduly troublesome. 
It is reported that one professor, having 
taught for years on the three term system, 
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was firmly convinced that his subject 
‘‘ divided itself of logical necessity’’ into 
three parts until he learned by correspond- 
ence with friends that same subject divided 
itself of logical necessity into two parts 
wherever the semester system was in force. 


THE dominant note of Commemora- 
tion Day exercises was recognition of 
the services and sac- 
rifices of President 
D. C. Gilman during the twenty-five 
years of his presidency. One expression 
of this was the announcement that a por: 
trait of Dr. Gilman would be presented 
during the coming year by those most 
immediately associated with him in the 
community‘and in the faculty of the Uni- 
versity. A graceful tribute was the presen- 
tation by the local Harvard Club of a 
replica of the historic ‘‘ president’s chair’’ 
of Harvard University. But even more 
siznificant than these tributes was the un- 
derlying sense of affection and apprecia 
tion of the services of an executive, who 
to the extent to which it is possible for a 
single mind to be:ome a constructive force, 
may fairly be said to have created a great 
institution. 

Leave of absence has been granted by 
the board of trustees to Dr. Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, associate professor of finance. 
Professor Hollander has been appointed 
by Secretary of War Root a special com- 
missioner to revise the laws relating to 
taxation in Puerto Rico, and after spend- 
ing a brief time in the collection of ma- 
terials relating to the colonial policy of 
foreign countries, will proceed to Puerto 
Rico for several months study of local 
conditions and requirements. Professor 
Hollander has made several noteworthy 
contributions to fiscal science, and has 
also had some experience in public affairs, 
being now chairman of the Municipal 
Lighting Commission of Baltimore, and 
having served as the secretary of the Bi- 
metallic Commission which was sent to 
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Europe in 1897 by President McKinley to 
negotiate an international monetary agree- 
ment. 

Dr. Llewellyn F. Barket, associate pro- 
fessor of pathology of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, has accepted the chair of 
anatomy and neurology at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Barker will remain in 
his present position until the close of the 
present term of the medical school. A 
number of other changes are expected to 
occur shortly in the medical department. 
Dr. Charles Russell Bardeen, associate in 
anatomy, will become professor of anat- 
omy in the University of California. Dr. 
Thomas B. Futcher, associate in medicine, 
expects to take up practice in his home in 
Toronto. Dr. Thomas McCrae instructor 
in medicine, is to become associate, and 
Dr. Wiiliam G. MacCullum, associate in 
pathology and curator of the museum of 
pathology, is to be instructor in medicine. 


THE commencement of the third term, 
March 12, Igoo, the return of President 
Northrop from a brief jour- 
ney to the south, and the 
issue of another builetin for the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts, distin- 
guish with some measure of transitional 
interest the week in which these jottings 
gotopress, A few changes in curriculum, 
including the adoption of the new plans 
which modify the course in pedagogy and 
the enlargement of the historical schedu'e 
by the proposal of a course in great his- 
torical writers, have marked the two 
months’ interval, 

Since January first about 400 volumes 
have been added to the general library. 
The greater part of these are clas:ical 
works, and constitute a timely addition to 
the resources of two departments which 
have not always fared as well as they 
might have done in the general apportion. 
ment of books. The library proper in 
cludes about 36,000 volumes; reinforced 
by the technical libraries; the total 
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amounts to fifty-five or fifty-six thousand. 
Resources not quite so liberal as the hearts 
of their administrators, while restricting 
to some extent the numerical growth of 
the library, have had the countervailing 
merit of directing that growth into sober 
and serviceable channels. The books in 
our library are utensils; andif the collec- 
tion falls short of many others in numbers, 
symmetrical equipment, or individual 
rarities, it is, notwithstanding, what it 
chiefly aims to be—an effectual and labor- 
aiding tool. The completion, total or 
approximate, of several sets of leading 
periodicals, and the receipt of a consider- 
able number of volumes from the Geolog- 
ical and Natural History Survey are in- 
cluded among recent accessions. 

The publication of original work by the 
faculty and students of the University is 
rapidly increasing. First, of course, in 
purely literary value, are Dr. Richard 
Burton’s recent volumes in criticism and 
poetry entitled ‘‘Literary Likings’’ and 
‘« Lyrics of Brotherhood.’’ Professor Otto 
Lugger, of the department of entomology, 
publishes in the form of an annual report 
to the governor a treatise on ‘‘ Beetles,’’ 
of much value to the state’s incipient hor- 
ticulture. Other works emanating from 
the experiment station, ‘‘ Forestry in 
Minnesota’’ and '‘ Vegetable Gardening ”’ 
are now in use in the agricultural colleges 
of five and eight states, respectively. 
‘« Botanical Studies,’’ carefully illustrated 
and often extended pamphlets, prepared 
mostly by the scholars and faculty of the 
University, under the supervision of the 
Geological and Natural History Survey, 
have been published from time to time 
during the last six years. To these must 
be added the important treatise, ‘‘ Minne- 
sota Plant Life,’’ written by Prof. Conway 
MacMillan, the head of the department of 
botany, and pubtished by the State. 

Prof. C, W. Hall, of the department of 
mineralogy is to be credited with the in- 
ception of a movement which has resulted 
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in a valuable supplement to the geological 
collection. Dr. F. W. Sardeson, the able 
instructor in geology, was put in charge 
of an expedition in the Biz Horn district 
of northern Wyoming in search of the re- 
mains of prehistoric Saurians, Tact and 
luck, meeting and mastering limitations of 
time and funds, enabled the party to bring 
back an accumulation, the market value 
of which is measurable by thousands of 
dollars, and the interest of which from the 
standing point of the scientist is hardly less 
considerable. Fragments of fifteen species 
have been found; the Phenacodus, the 
ancestor of the horse, the Coryphodon, 
the primitive turtle and crocodile were 
among the contributors ; and the Cretace 
ous deposits afforded some valuable re- 
mains of the ancient Dinosaur. 

The Minneapolis Zimes, a local daily, 
has recently offered three new prizes in 
the form of fifteen-dollar, ten-dollar, and 
five-doilar gold medals to the students of 
the department of civil engineering. They 
are to be known as the Minneapolis Times 
Good-Roads Prizes, and will be awarded 
to the best essays on some actual phase 
of the good roads problem in the State. 
Among other benefactions of similar kind, 
though slightly earlier date, is the offer by 
Hon. T. L. Schurmeier of St. Paul, through. 
the Department of Political Science, of a 
twenty: dollar prize for the best undergrad- 
uate essay on the subject of ‘‘ Woman's 
Position and Wages as an Employee,’’ 
and the bestowal by the Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan of a fund of two hundred 
and fifty dollars on the University as a 
basis for the award oi prizes in Political 
Science. 

Collateral activities have been conspic- 
uous in the last two months of University 
life. The organization of an anti-expan- 
sion society, with the instant evocation of 
a correlative body for the defense of ex- 
pansion, the establishment by the Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss of a University branch of 
the Social Reform Union, the recurrence 
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of competitive debate, including the wrest- 
ing of a long delayed and deeply gratify- 
ing success from Northwestern. 


NOMINATIONS for the three European 
Fellowships annually given by the college, 
have been sent to the 
trustees and announced to 
the students. The Mary E. Garrett Euro- 
pean fellowship, given to a student who 
has for two years done graduate work at 
Bryn Mawr, goes to Miss Caroline Brown 
Bournland, of Peoria, Ill. Miss Bournland 
took her A.B., at Smith College in 1893, 
taught French for some years, worked at 
the Sorbonne and the Collége de France 
1897-98, was Fellow in Romance Lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr 1898-99 and is now 
fellow by courtesy. Miss Bournland’s 
major study is the rather unusual one of 
Spanish, to which she adds Italian and 
Old French for minors. The President 
M. Carey Thomas Fellowship, which is 
awarded to enable a student who has done 
one year of graduate work to pursue her 
studies abroad, is given this year to Miss 
Sara Henry Stites of Wyoming, Penn., 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1899. Miss 
Stites’ group is history and _ political 
science. She has been working this year 
on economic geography, and will go on 
with this abroad, probably the first Ameri- 
can student to do so, 

The Bryn Mawr European fellowship, 
awarded to a member of the graduating 
class, goes to Miss Elizabeth Mary Perkins 
of Washington, D. C., whose group is 
Greek and Latin. The George W. Childs 
essay prize, given for excellence in essay 
work throughout the college course, falls 
to Miss Edith Campbell Crane of Balti- 
more. 

A mass meeting of the student body was 
held on March 12th to consider plans for 
raising money for the much needed Stu- 
dents’ Building. This structure, which will 
provide for sports that do not need to be 
played in the gymnasium, for the accom- 
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modation of the Alumnz, who have no 
such provision now, for such functions as 
class suppers and reunions and for large 
gatherings, in an audience hall holding 
eight hundred, will cost $30,000, none of 
which has yet been subscribed. The 
meeting, March 12th, decided to start the 
fund by giving a unique féte on the cam- 
pus, which should consist in a historically 
accurate revival of May Day sports. 

Among recent lectures speaking before 
college audiences are the following: Pro- 
fessor William M. Sloane, of Columbia 
University, before the De Rebus Club, on 
Napoleon's place in history ; President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, before 
the Graduate Club on Psychology and 
Education; Dr. David Irons, of Cornell 
University and Dr. Warner Fite, of the 
University of Chicago, before the Philo- 
sophical Club, the first speaking on Evo- 
lution and Ethics, the second on Industry 
and Art from the standpoint of Psychology ; 
Dr. C. M. Bakewell, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, before the Graduate Club, on So- 
crates and his colleague; Dr. James H. 
Lenba, before the Philosophical Club, on 
The Will to Live. 

The second college reception of the 
year was given on the evening of March 
gth in honor of President Caroline Hazard, 
of Wellesley. In addition to the usual 
outside guests and the friends of the stu- 
dents, about fifty Wellesley graduates of 
the neighborhood were asked to meet 
Miss Hazard. 

Great satisfaction is felt in the college 
over the success of the course in history of 
contract, given by professor Clarence D. 
Ashley, dean of the Law School of New 
York University, Professor Ashley him- 
self is greatly pleased with the work and 
has used terms of the highest praise in re 
gard to it, while the students elec'ing the 
course have found it so pleasant and so 
profitable that the number electing it next 
year will probably be unusually large. The 
students are anxious to have the study of 
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theoretic law made into a group with his- 
tory, with political science or with both. 


THE medical faculty has recently in- 
augurated a course of post graduate in- 
McGill. struction in public health based 

on English models and leading 
toasimilar diploma. The special train- 
ing required is : 

1. Six months laboratory instruction in 
Sanitary Bacteriology, Sanitary Chemistry, 
and the Chemistry and Comparative Path- 
ology of Transmissible Diseases. 

2. Six months practical study of out- 
door sanitary work in connection with a 
health board. 

3. Lectures on Sanitary Law and Sani- 
tary Engineering and other subjects not 
covered in the ordinary students’ cur- 
riculum. 

4. Clinical training in the diagnosis and 
care of infectious diseases. 

Twelve months must elapse between 
graduation in medicine and the granting 
of the diploma and the examination is of 
a searching and practical character, 

The instructors areas follows: Sani- 
tary Chemistry, Professor R. F. Ruttan ; 
Comparative Pathology, Professor J. G. 
Adami; Sanitary Bacteriology, Professor 
Wyatt Johnston. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Laberge, 
Medical Health Officer of Montreal, Dr. 
J. A. Hutchinson, medical Health Officer 
of Westmount, the Health Committee of 
the Montreal City Council, and the Provin- 
cial Board of Health excellent facilities 
for practical work have been obtained. 
The number at present attending the 
course is eight, of whom some already 
hold appointments in connection with 
health boards. 

Apart from the full course for medical 
graduates leadirg to a diploma, itis pro- 
posed to establish shorter courses for sani- 
tary inspectors and other employees of the 
health department. 

Mrs. Peter Redpath, carrying out the 
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expressed wish of her late husband, the 
founder of the University Library, has 
munificently undertaken to extend the 
stack-room. The extension will occupy 
the ground now covered by two houses 
adjoining the library building and will 
more than double the stack-room accom- 
modation. The addition will of course 
harmonize in appearance with the 
remainder of the building and will add 
greatly to the architectural effect of the 
whole. The present stack has four 
stories; the new ore will also have four, 
the levels being the same in both, so that 
when the dividing fire proof doors are 
open the two stacks will form a single 
large one. In addition to the ordinary 
shelving it will contain shelves of un- 
usual depth for very large books, and also 
special arrangements for the storage of 
maps, charts, etc. Special provision is 


to be made in the new building for a 
beautiful and commodious Law Library, 
with a reading room for professors and 


students. In the basement additional 
room will be provided for administrative 
purposes. When it is completed the Uni- 
versity will have one of the most con- 
venient and best equipped library build- 
ings on the continent. 

The University Dinner, which was ar- 
ranged to take place in January, was 
postponed because Lord Strathcona, the 
Chancellor of the University, was not able 
to leave England in time to be present. 
Later, the feeling, which prompted him 
to equip five hundred horsemen and to 
place them at the service of the Queen 
with the understanding that all expenses 
incurred by them for transport and 
maintenance till the end of the war 
should be met from his private purse, 
spread in a patriotic wave over the whole 
University, and it was decided to dispense 
with the dinner altogether and to give the 
money it would have cost to the wives 
and children of Canadians at the front. 

A gathering was accordingly called for 
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February 22d. Addresses were delivered 
by the Principal, a student representative 
from each faculty, and several professors, 
Patriotic songs were sung, a cablegram of 
greeting and respect was sent to the 
Chancellor and about nine hundred dol 

lars subscribed by the students was 
handed in. 


"registration of students in the 
sity, Monday, February 26th, was 
3357- The number was 
divided among the several 
departments as follows : 


THE 


Michigan. 


Literary. ... 1353 


Engineering .. . 
Dental . . Ser 
Pharmaceutical . . ..... 
Homoeopathic. . . 


The largest registration for any previous 
year was in 1897-98, when 3114 students 
were enrolled. 

By vote of the Board of Regents at the 
last meeting the masters’ degrees con- 
ferred by the University are reduced to 
two ; master of arts and master of science. 
The degrees dropped by this vote are 
the master of letters and master of phil- 
osophy. 

In the intercollegiate debate between 
the universities of Chicago and Michigan, 
in the Central Debating League, held in 
Ann Arbor, Friday evening, January 12th, 
the Michigan team won. As Minnesota 
won from Northwestern the same evening, 
the final debate will be between Michigan 
and Minnesota. This will be held on 
April 6h, in Chicago. On Friday, March 
gth, another team of Michigan debaters, 
consisting of Lafayette Young, Henry F. 
Jacob and William E. Rydalch, won from 
the University of Pennsylvania by an 
unanimous decision of the three judges. 

The fees of the summer session of the 
University have been reduced to $15. 
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The fee will be the same whether the 
student takes one course or several. The 
session will begin on July 2d, and con- 
tinue for six weeks. 

Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the 
department of Latin language and litera- 
ture, has been granted a leave of absence 
from the University for the next year. He 
will spend the year in Rome as director of 
the American school. 

The address at the commencement ex- 
ercises, next June, will be delivered by 
Professor John M. Coulter, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago formerly president 
of the University of Indiana and of Lake 
Forest University. 

The seventh annual May festival of the 
University Musical Society will be held in 
Ann Arbor, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, May 17th,18thand roth. The artists 
and organizations for the several numbers 
in the festival are: Madame Schumann- 
Heink, contralto; Miss Sarah Anderson, 
soprano ; Miss Isabelle Bouton, contralto ; 
Emma Juch, soprano; David Bispham, 
bass ; Evan Williams, tenor ; George W. 
Jenkins, tenor ; Gwyllim Miles, baritone ; 
Bernard Sturm, violinist ; the Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra, and the Choral Union of 
the University of Michigan. Emil Mol- 
lenhauer and Professor Albert A. Stanley 
will be the conductors. 

Mr. Carroll D. Jones, of the department 
of electrical engineering, has obtained 
some interesting data concerning the elec- 
tric light and power plant of the Univer- 
sity. The total amount of work done by 
the pliant in a period of one year is 179,700 
kilowatt hours, ata total cost of $5590. 
This gives 3.112 cents as the cost per kilo- 
watt hour. At the time the plant was in- 
stalled the University was paying the Ann 
Arbor Electric Light and Power Company 
13.39 cents per kilowatt hour. If the 
University had to pay for the electricity it 
is now using at the old price, the cost of 
lighting and power would be $18,470 per 
year more than it now is. With 3.112 
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cents as the cost per kilowatt hour, the 
cost of operating a 16 candle-power incan- 
descent lamp per hour is .186 cents, and 
the cost per hour for the arc lights 1.43 
cents. 

The Michigan Gas Association at its 
annual meeting in Detroit, February 22d, 
raised a fund of six hundred dollars by 
individual subscription among the mem- 
bers to defray for one year the expenses at 
the University of Michigan of a graduate 
student who shall spend his time in re. 
search along some line of work connected 
with gas making, or the better utilization 
of by products, It is the intention of the 


association to support permanently a re- 
search fellowship at the University, but 
formal action cannot be taken till the next 
annual meéting. This research work is 
in line with the course in chemical engin- 
eering recently established under the di- 
rection of Professor Campbell. 


COLORADO COLLEGE has recently cel- 
ebrated its quarter centennial and at the 
same time dedicated a new 
hall. The anniversary and 
dedicatory address was delivered on the 
evening of February 8th, by President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. It was a strong statement of the 
place of the College in the American Edu- 
cational system and a prophecy that pres- 
ent tendencies toward a freer elective sys- 
tem will yield to more conservative ones, 
of which a coérdinated curriculum whose 
main objec: is to train rather than to in- 
form shall be the result. A second part 
of the celebration was the presentation by 
the students of the College of a Greek play. 
‘¢ The Return of Odysseus’’ under the di- 
rection of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows. It 
was given most successfully and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

The new hall is the Perkins Fine Arts 
Hall. It is named in memory of the late 
Willard B. Perkins, of Lawrence, Mass., 
who lived in Colorado Springs for the last 
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dozen years of his life and who bequeathed 
$10,000 to the College for building pur- 
poses. The building is of handsome 
peachblow sandstone. It contains a large 
auditorium with a large three-manual 
Hutchins organ, the gift of Miss Elizabeth 
Cheney, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. On 
the upper floor is a large art exhibition 
room, several art studios, and numerous 
practice rooms for students of the depart- 
ment of music. 


THE decennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the School of Pedagogy by 
New York Uni- 
versity occurred 
on the third of 
this month. It is a source of gratification 
to all observers of modern educational 
progress to witness the deepening of the 
conception which underlay the establish- 
ment of this department of the University 
system, The founding of the School was 
a ripe development of an idea clearly held 
in mind nearly seventy years ago when 
the University received its charter. At 
that time there was a proposed professor- 
ship of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Education and 
the Instruction of Teachers.’’ In 1887 
the University, responding to the urgent 
request on the part of many teachers for 
courses on education, invited Dr. Jerome 
Allen to undertake the work, and elected 
him Professor of Pedagogy. One course 
of lectures on education was promised at 
that time, and it was conducted in con- 
nection with the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. During the next three years 
there was a rapid increase in the enroll- 
ment of students in the pedagogy courses 
which were offered. Two lecturers were 
added to the staff to aid Dr. Allen in 
conducting the work. Encouraged by 
this experiment, the University undertook 
the establishment of a separate depart- 
ment, equipped with its own Faculty, 
which should be devoted to the study of 
education by means of historical and 
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scientific methods. Thus the School was 
called into existence by a statute adopted 
by the Council, on March 3, 1890, and 
was at orce codrdinated with the profes 
sional schools of law and medicine in the 
university system, 

The Faculty as constituted at present 
consists of Edward R. Shaw (Ph.B., La- 
fayette, 1881; A.M., Lafayette, 1886; 
Ph.D., New York, 1890), Dean of the 
Faculty; Professor of the Institutes of 
Pedagogy, appointed 1893; Samuel Weir 
(A.B., Northwestern, 1889; A.M., Illinois 
Wesleyan, 1891; Ph.D., Jena, 1895), 
Professor of the History of Education and 
of Ethics, appointed 1895 ; Edward Frank 
lin Buchner (B.A., Western College, 1889; 
A.M., Western College, 1891; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1893), Professor cf Analytical Psy- 
chology, appointed 1896; Charles H. 
Judd (B.A., Wesleyan, 1894; Ph.D., 
Leipzig, 1896), Professor of Physiological 
and Experimental Psychology, appointed 
1898 ; Frederick Monteser (Ph. D., Vienna, 
1883; Ph.D., New York, 1893), Lecturer 
on Comparative Study of National School 
Systems and on Sociology in Relation to 
Education, appointed 1894; Linnaeus Ed- 
ford La Fétra (B.A., Wesleyan, 1891; 
M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
1894), Lecturer on Physiological Peda- 
gogics, appointed 1899. 

The program of Studies is made up of 
required and elective courses consisting of 
one, two, or four hours of lectures a week, 
throughout the academic year, and re- 
quires a minimum of two years of resident 
work. The required courses are as fol- 
lows: History of Education, Physiological 
and Experimental Psychology, Analytical 
Psychology, History of Philosophy, Physi- 
ological Pedagogics, Institutes of Peda- 
gogy, Ethics, and School Organization, 
Management, and Administration. The 
elective courses, some of which must be 
chosen in fulfillment of the requirements 
for graduation, are as follows: Elements 
of Pedagogy, Comparative Study of Na- 
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tional School Systems, A‘sthetics in Re- 
lation to Education, Sociology in Relation 
to Education, Genetic Psychology. 

With the establishment of the School, 
the University created the degrees of 
Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Peda- 
gogy, to be conferred upon those students 
who successfully completed the required 
work. These degrees found their rationale 
in the fact that the courses in pedagogy 
were, from the start, organized for those 
teachers who were graduates of recognized 
colleges, and also in the fact that the 
character of the instruction proposed was 
to deal rather with the advanced scientific 
and professional training of teachers, than 
with their purely academical and normal 
training. During the ten years, the Uni- 
versity has granted 214 degrees in Peda- 
gogy, of which 151 are Master’s degrees 
and 63 are Doctor’s degrees. 

In the course of the decade, the School 
has gradually increased its equipment, un- 
til it now occupies the entire ninth floor of 
the new University building at Washing- 
ton Square, giving it some twenty-two of- 
fice, lecture, laboratory, and library rooms, 
etc. The psychological laboratory, which 
was opened in 1894, now occupies five 
rooms, increasing its facilities for con- 
tinuing the special investigations on school 
problems which have been carried on in 
it since its establishment. The library 
numbers several thousand volumes of 
selected books bearing upon education in 
all its forms, and upon the sciences which 
have more or less reference to educational 
problems. 

The statistical report of the Secretary 
for the ten years indicates the wide range 
of influ nce which the School has had, 
and gives tokens of its accomplishments 
for education. The total enrollment of 
students aggregates 1994, of whom I59 
have been special students admitted to 
certain of the miner courses. Among 
the students there have been representa- 
tives of 68 colleges and universities, 38 nor- 
mal schools, and g polytechnic institutes. 
Thirty American states and 4 foreign 
countries have been represented. In the 
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first year 16 per cent. were college gradu- 
ates, who had received the degree of B.A. 
or B.S.;. in 1896-97 there was 26 per 
cent.; and at present, 31 per cent. hold a 
bachelor’s degree. This indicates a de- 
cided increase of the number of college 
men and women in school teaching, and 
gives good promise for the future of the 
profession. 


THE death of Dr. Leon M. Solomons, 
which occurred just after the holidays, has 
been deeply mourned. He 
had served, since September, 
as laboratory instructor in Psychology. Dr. 
Solomons had been recognized’as one of 
the most brilliant among the younger psy- 
chologists of the country, and large things 
were expected of him as an investigator. 
The instructorship made vacant by his 
death has been filled by the appointment 
of Dr. T. L. Bolton, late of Clark Univer- 
sity. 

A course in Charities and Corrections 
has been added to the sociological studies 
offered in the department of Political and 
Economic Science, and. the work has 
aroused no little interest. Dr. C. A. 
Ellwood, Secretary of the Organized Char- 
ities of the city, 1s the lecturer upon this 
subject. Dr. A. M. Wilson, who opened 
an elective in Assyrian last semester, is 
strengthentng the course by a series of 
weekly lectures on the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscnmptions. Dr. Wilson is 
carrying also a class in advanced Hebrew. 

Memorial services for Dr. Amos G. 
Warner, late Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Stanford University, were 
held on the morning of March 2d. Dr. 
Warner served as associate professor of 
Economics here from 1889 to 1891. 
Alumni and others who were students 
with him in undergraduate years, and 
colleagues in university instruction later, 
made addresses, the exercises lasting 
nearly two hours. Professor Warner was 
born in Iowa in 1861, and was graduated 
from the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts in 1885. He received his Doc- 
tor’s degree from Johns Hopkins in 1888. 

The first concert with the Alumni organ 
was given on the evening of February 
26th. Mr. Clarence Eddy rendered a 
varied program, much of it new music, the 
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overture being played from manuscript. 
The capacity of the organ was well tested, 
and the results, though this was the first 
use of the instrument since its removal 
from the Trans-Mississippi auditorium, a 
year ago, were regarded as highly satis- 
factory. A series of concerts is promised 
before the close of the year. 

By recent action of the University 
Senate, all the work in the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and 
of the Industrial College, with the excep- 
tion of English, Military Drill. and Phys- 
ical Training, will hereafter be elective. 
Twenty-five hours in the former college 
must be given to foreign language, and 
twenty-five in the latter college to sci 
ence. One hundred and twenty five sem- 
ester hours are required for graduation. 
Twenty-eight ‘‘points,’’ or one hundred 
and forty semester hours, with consider- 
able freedom in the choice and adjust- 
ment of subjects, will constitute the re- 
quirements for admission to either college. 


A nEw Biological Laboratory for Vassar 
is no longer a distant hope but a very 


near possibility. Last com- 
mencement $25,000 was given 
by an unknown donor on condition that 
an equal amount be raised, the hope being 
expressed that the second $25,000 might 
come from New England. The New 
England Alumnz have responded to the 
call and have already raised some $5000 
or $6000 so that there is a good hope 
that most of the money will be forthcom- 
ing by next June, 

It is intended that the building should 
stand about midway between the Physical 
and Chemical Laboratory and the Mu- 
seum ; it is to be a brick structure consist- 
ing of two stories and a basement. The 
first floor will contain a large lecture-room 
or anatomical laboratory, a smaller lec- 
ture-room, laboratory and private room 
for the Professor of Geology. In the 
basement there will be large laboratories 
for geology and physiology, store-rooms 
and possibly an aquarium and a photo- 
graphic dark-room. The second story 
will be devoted exclusively to the use of 
the Department of Biology. It will con- 
tain a large laboratory for those beginning 
Biology and a smaller one for students 
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pursuing advanced work. especially in 
Embryology and Invertebrate Zodlogy ; 
there will also be a small lecture-room, 
a private laboratory for the professor in 
charge and a preparationroom. The 
corridors will be utilized for the display of 
specimens for the purpose of illustration 
in lecturing and iustruction. 

The appointment of Professor Frank 
R. Lillie as head of the department has 
proved a great incentive to the work in 
Biology. More attention also is being 
given to Botany and it is expected that 
when the department is settled in the new 
laboratory a still further extension in this 
direction will bring about a symmetrical 
development of the course so as to include 
the entire range of Biological Science. 

Among the more important additions to 
the equipment are the Leuckart wail charts 
of Zodlogy as far as published, a large 
mumber of wax models by Ziegler and 
twelve camera lucida of the newest pattern 
made by Leitz. A large parffian bath, 
invented by Professor Lillie, is being used 
in the embryological work. 

Professor Lillie has published during 
the year a course of lectures on ‘‘ Adafta- 
tion in Cleavage’’ (Ginn), delivered by 
him at Woods Holl. 

- During the past year Professor Mills of 
the Department of Economics has been 
devoting much time and attention to the 
reorganization of the management of the 
Hudson Hou:e of Refuge for Women. 
The new Board of Managers, of which he 
is the president, found the institution so 
far demoralized that only iliegal forms of 
punishment and favoritism were effective 
as means of discipline—a state of affairs 
resulting directly from the fact that it has 
been forced to play the double réle of re 
formatory and prison. The traditions of 
the place were all in the direction of dis- 
order on the one hand and undue severity 
o1 the other, and the new management in 
spite of serious hindrance and persistent 
misrepresentation has made a most suc- 
cessful beginning in its effort to carry out 
the work of reform. A full account of 
these events can be found in the Charities 
Review for December. 

Professor Mills also delivered a course 
of lectures during November and Decem 
ber before the Buffalo Conference of Char- 
ities on the following subjects: The 
Causes of the Unsocial Classes,’’ ‘‘ Public 
Care of the Poor,’’ ‘‘ Private Charity,’ 
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‘*The Criminal and his Treatment,’’ 
‘« Preventive Work.’’ 

The fourth annual meeting of the Vassar 
Alumnz Historical Association was held 
at the College on Saturday, February 24th, 
The formal meeting of the Association 
was preceded by an address on Zhe Pres- 
tdency one hundred years ago and to-day, 
by Dr. Theodore Clark Smith, who has 
been filling Professor Salmon’s place dur- 
ing her two year's leave of absence. Dr. 
Smith called attention to the difference of 
conception in regard to the office of presi- 
dent as held by President Washington and 
President McKinley, and showed how this 
was a natural outgrowth of the spirit of 
democracy. President McKinley believes 
that the president as the servant of the 
people should wait for an expression of the 
popular will; President Washington be- 
lieved that the president though acting as 
the servant of the people, should still seek 
to control and guidethem, Neither ideal 
is incompatible with the utmost confidence 
in democracy. 

In opening the session of the Associa- 
tion the acting president, Miss Wilcox, 
94, spoke briefly of the three main lines 
of interest followed by the Association— 
graduate work, local historical work and 
the teaching of history in secondary 
schools. Miss Underhill, ’88, the secre- 
tary and treasurer, reported that the pres- 
ent membership of the Association was 
197—z2 honorary, 18 life and 177 annual 
members. The funds of the Association 
have been used for the continuation of the 
Jesuit Relations and the publications of 
the Prince Society, of which latter three 
volumes together with five volumes of the 
Wisconsin Historical Co/lections have been 
donated to the College Library. 

The Association then took up the Refort 
of the Committee of Seven on the Study 
of History in Schools, the discussion of 
which consumed the remainder of the 
morning session. 

The program for the afternoon con 
sisted of reports on graduate work and on 
historical museums. Officers for the next 
two years were elected—President, Profes- 
sor Salmon; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Underhill, ’88. 

The list of general college lectures this 
year has included the following: Fred- 
erick W. Holls, The Peace Conference at 
the Hague ; Professor Brooks of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Zhe Scientific Lab- 
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oratory of the Twentieth Century; Pro- Adulteration ; Dean H. S. White of Cor- 
fessor George H. Kriehm of Leland Stan- nell University, Heine as Man and as 
ford University, Florence ; Professor Thos. Author; Dr. Joseph C. Hoppin of Bryn 
D. Goodell of Yale University, Modern Mawr, Herakles in Vase Paintings ; Pro- 
Greece ; Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, Aimee fessor Albert C. Cook of Yale University, 
Land; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the U. Zhe Study of English Literature; M. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 7ze Work Henri de Régnier, Women in Contem- 
of the Government.in Regard to Food porary Literature. 


THE March issue of the Columbia University Quarterly is almost entirely devoted 
to the university library. The opening article is by Dr. Canfield, who is followed by 
Russell Sturgis and others, each with some special branch of the library 
as histheme. Every college librarian should see this issue of the Quar- 
terly. Dr. Canfield is applying to his position as librarian his high executive ability 
and knowledge of the needs of a university gained while president at Ohio, with the 
result that the library is rapidly becoming the pivotal department of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Another subject dealt with in the same issue is a comparison of the growth o 
Columbia with that of the other five great eastern universities. We reprint the follow- 
ing tables which should be of interest to all university men, but particularly to friends 
of Columbia. Admitting that in all such figures there is much chance for error, that 
variations in methods of registration and classification render all comparisons some- 
what deceptive, and that in this case the figures are not invariably those for the date 
selected, it may still be possible to draw from the tables some conclusions as to the 
tendencies in University development. 


Columbia. 








Registration at Columbia, 
February 7, 1899 and 1900. 








Columbia College 
Barnard College (undergraduates) . . 
Total undergraduates 


| Second Year 
a 
wo | Fourth Year 
pecials 
Graduates f 


w& 
(2) 
Oo W 
saa” |S 
(oe! 





Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science . 

Barnard College (graduates)... 

Total non-professional 
graduate students f . hs: 


57 











Faculty of Applied Science. . . 135/116 '128 59 488 452 36 


Faculty of Law eee ee oo © {167 112) 99) 379] 349| 30 
MMCMREy CR BEEGICINS Fos 5 o) 6c a0: % « « aaa 158 157|172 796| 772| 84 
Teachers College iia ain Se cae 44 22| 83| 48 365| 224) 141 


Total professional students a | 2028 1737 291 


Total students in University cen’ $108) 2657) 457 





301 22,~«8 
750|1026|-276 
Grand total 2 3888 13699 “189 


tFrom some points of view the (118) graduate students in the Schools of Applied Science and in 
Teachers College are “ non-professional.” 

t Extension students of Teachers College are required to do as much work as those taking the same 
courses in the College and are subject to the same examinations. 


2 Not including (567) pupils in the Horace Mann School and (s9) pupils in the Experimental Schooi 
of Teachers College. 
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So far as Columbia is concerned, it is noticeable that every department shows a 
healthy increase in numbers, although Teachers College is reponsible for almost a third 


of the total gain. 


This latter figure, of much significance by itself, assumes new im- 


portance when compared with the gains of Columbia’s neighbors in the East. 





Registration at Eastern 
Universities 
on or about Feb. 7, 1900 


College for women 


Total undergraduates 





Total non-professional 
graduate studen 


Scientific Schools 

Law School 

Medical School. . . 
Teachers College 

Other professional schools 


Total professional students 


Total students in University 
Double registration 


Courses for teachers 
Summer session 


Regular teachers ol sie Saas 


Columbia 


| oa 
| & OO | 
eel 





8888 
: _389*| a 











424 


= " —- — 
| | 
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Princeton 
Pennsylvania || 





iss Harvard 


400 iF 1224 
14 | 283 
a 

«|. ome 
682 


195 
"549 | 297 
1819 


2393 
10 


"3388 | 95 
\—130 
28 





225 
. | . - . 
.| 262 





89 |. - 
27883 | 5340 
314 | | 448 83 lL 


2684 


257 


1196 | 2673 
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The third table arranges in order of size the schools of the Eastern universities 


treated in the second table. 


This table reveals some interesting changes, when com- 


eal with the endian table or by the stg et a year ago. 





Comparative 
Size of 


graduates 








| 


ew waite. T 


sional grad- 
uate e students | 


_ ‘2 
R 


| 
| 
| 


Zz } em 
Profes- | Totals; 
sional stu- | Total jincluding summer 
dents | schools, ¢ etc 


* Not sahaling teachers in the schools of Teachers College. 
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Notes and Announcements.* 


Messrs. SPON & CHAMBERLAIN an- 
nounce the following new books: JVodes 
on Instruments best Suited for Engineering 
Field Work, by W. G. Blith, M.Inst.C. E, 
The Chemistry of Fire and Fire Prevention, 
a handbook for insurance surveyors’ works, 
managers, and all interested in fire risks 
and fire diminution, by H. V. H. Ingle. 
Galvanised Iron: Its Manufacture and 
Uses, a detailed description of this im- 
portant industry and its manufacturing 
processes, by James Davies. Science Ab- 
stracts, Vol. II1., 1899. The Journal of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, No. I1., 1899. 
The same firm also announce the author- 
ized American Edition (2d revised and 
enlarzed) of Prof.S. P. Thompson’s Poly- 
phase Electric Currents and Alternate 
Current Motors. Amongst the special 
features are 24 colored illustrations of 
armature windings, a good section on 
rotary transformers and some of the best 
American practice for large installations. 
The new (seventh revised and enlarged) 
edition of Bayley’s Chemist's Pocketbook, 
Ingle’s book on the Chemistry of Fire and 
Fire Prevention, and Davies on the Proc. 
esses for Manufacturing Galvanized Iron, 


THE MACMILLAN ComPANY will publish 
immediately Old Testament Theology, the 
History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. IL, 
The Deuteronomic Reformation in Cen- 
tury VII., B. C., by Archibald Duff, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Old Testament The- 
ology in the United College, Bradford, 
England. It is a continuation of the 
author's ‘‘ History of Hebrew Religion,”’ 
and the contents of the present volume 
are: I, A sketch of the general history of 
the Hebrews, and of the glory and the 
fall of the Assyrian World-Empire, be- 
tween 700 and 600 B. C. II. Studies of 
Nahum and Zephania, the forerunners of 
the Reformation. III. Examination of 
the Narrative of the Reformation in 2 
Kings, xxii, xxiii, IV. A view of the 


* Publishers are requested to note that ll lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not Ja’er than the 15th of the month, The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of I0,- 
ooo names. It circulates chiefly among the 
educational and professional classes and mem- 
bers of the book trade. 


popular religion just before the Reforma- 
tion, obtained from the original Iahwistic 
and Elohistic books of story. These, 
found interwoven in the Bible from Gene- 
sis to Kings, are given here, each in full, 
with estimates of the religion of their 
readers. This unravels also the double 
narratives of Genesis, etc., which so per- 
plex many. A study of the Reformation 
Charter, its followers and its critics, will 
occupy a later volume. 


AN experiment of great interest to read- 
ers of the Bible is announced by The 
Macmillan Company. They will publish 
immediately 7” current and popular Eng- 
lish The Epistles of the New Testament. 
The work has been done by Rev. Henry 
Hayman, D.D., Rector of Aldingham, 
Eng.; Hon. Canon of Carlisle. The 
author’s plan has been to keep with the 
most careful fidelity to the thoughts of 
the Apostles, whilst claiming a perfectly 
free hand as regards the language in which 
he has ventured to present them. In the 
latter respect, he reverses the practice of 
every earlier version in our language, but 
the departure is justified by the changes 
that have taken place in our native tongue. 
The result will be found to be very helpful 
in the understanding of the Epistles. The 
authorized version is printed on the left- 
hand pages, and the modern English on 
the right. 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN, in his Reign 
of Law, which will be published by The 
Macmillan Company, is the first author to 
lay the scene of a novel in the hemp fields 
of Kentucky. The period of the story is 
around 1865. The chief characters are a 
young man and a young woman. The 
latter is a very child of the Civil War, and 
adapts herself to the new conditions of 
social liberty. The youth also develops, 
but along the lines of religion and scien- 
tific thought. Thus these two characters, 
each a child of a revolution, finally meet, 
and the latter half of the story shows their 
influences upon each other. The young 
woman represents the passage from the 
highest social organization to the obscurest 
and hardest manual work. The young 
man represents the passage from the low- 
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est social condition to the highest intellec- 
tual plane. Mr. Allen’s love for the Ken- 
tucky landscape is evident throughout the 
book and he may fairly claim to be the 
literary discoverer of the hemp fields of 
Kentucky. It is fortunate that a corner 
of our country so full of beauty should 
fall to the writer who above others in 
American letters can describe Kentucky 
scenery with such loving skill. The hemp 
industry is in itself full of an old world 
interest. No modern invention has suc- 
ceeded in supplanting the almost primeval 
methods of extracting the fiber from the 
hemp plant. Asa consequence one might 
easily imagine oneself in Brittany, where 
the wooden hackles, the flail and the hand 
sowing have given Millet and his followers 
so many subjects for famous pictures, 


The Care of the Child in Health, by Dr. 
Nathan Oppenheim, author of ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Child,’’ and ‘The 
Medical Diseases of Childhood,’’ is a 
book that is designed to meet the wants of 
intelligent mothers. It aims to instruct 
them in the proper way of caring for their 
children under the ordinary circumstances 
of ordinary life. The author believes that 
a mother should become an expert in her 
work of caring for her offspring, and that 
the subject is worthy of the most conscien- 
tious attention. Therefore he has taken 
up her duties in their logical order, and 
has fully described what they are as well 
as how they may best be performed. He 
begins by telling how the mother should 
dress, exercise, eat and amuse herself. 
Then he tells huw the newborn infant 
must be cared for, how the outfit should 
be planned and made, and how the 
nursery should be located and furnished. 
Separate chapters are devoted to diet, to 
sleep, to bathing, to exercise, to clothing, 
to education, to the moral and spiritual 
atmosphere of the home, and to the 
physiology of the change from health to 
disease. The work should be regarded as 
a text book on maternity, as viewed from 
a common sense. practical, scientific 
standpoint. It tries to answer all the 
ordinary questions on the subject which 
women are constantly asking. The Mac- 
millan Company will publish it at once. 


Miss MINNA CAROLINE SMITH’S novel 
Mary Paget has just gone into its second 
edition. This is the story of the Bermu- 
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das of Elizabeth’s day which has been 
gaining some attention from Shakespeare's 
lovers on account of its connection with 
the scene of Zhe Tempest and of the ap- 
pearance of Shakespeare as a character in 
the story. 


A Friend of Casar is the title of a 
historical novel, by William Stearns Davis 
which The Macmillan Company have on 
press for immediate publication. The story 
which is laid in Rome, begins when Julius 
Cesar is just rising into power, and ends 
with his great victory and the establishment 
of hisempire. It isa novel of wide scope, 
vigorously written, and the author has 
attempted to put the reader on an intimate 
footing with the people of the Rome of 
Czesar’s days. The plot is stirring, asa 


truthful portrayal of such times would 
hardly fail to make it; it shifts froma 
Roman country house to the capital and 
thence to Syria and Egypt. 


THE first number of Zhe Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society 
which has just been issued for the Society 
by The Macmillan Company is devoted to 
researchin pureand applied mathematics, 
It will be published quarterly, under the 
joint auspices of the American Mathemat- 
ical Society and the following institutions : 
Harvard University, Princeton University, 
Columbia University, Haverford College, 
the University of California, Bryn Mawr 
College and the University of Chicago. It 
is edited by Professor E. H. Moore of the 
University of Chicago, Professor E. W. 
Brown of Haverford College, and Profes- 
sor Thomas S. Fiske of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Each volume will be issued at $5.00; 
each quarterly part at $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN Company and J. M. 
Dent & Co., in America and England, 
respectively, will begin to publish a long 
series of international primers forming a 
Primer-Cyclopedia, The aim is to pro- 
vide in a convenient and accessible form 
the information which the usual bulky and 
high priced encyclopedias place beyond 
the easy reach of the average reader. The 
series will accordingly aim at the compre. 
hensive inclusion of the chief departments 
of literature, science and art. 

Amonz the first volumes to be issued 
will be A History of Politics, by Professor 
E. Jenks, cf Oxford. Roman History, by 
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Dr. Koch. Zhe English Church, by H. 
D. Spence, Dean of Gloucester. Zhe 
Races of Mankind, by Dr. Haberlandt, of 
the Court Museum at Vienna. The His- 
tory of Language, by Henry Sweet, M.A. 
The Greek Drama, by Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A. The Human Frame and the Laws 
of Health, by Drs. Rebmann and Seiler, 
Civilization of India, by Romesh C, Dutt. 
Dante, by Edmund G. Gairdner. Zhe 
English Constitution, by the Rt. Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. Ax Introduc- 
tion of Science, by Dr. Alex. Hill, Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge. Organic 
Chemistry, by Professor William Ramsay, 
F.R.S. 


Rickard Carvel is being translated into 
German for immediate publication in Ber- 
lin. Itis said to be all the rage among 
the Americans and English in the Philip- 
pines, and according tothe English papers 
in Hong Kong, Bombay, and Calcutta it 
is having a big run in each place. 


WILLIAM PETT RIDGE’S new novel, 4 
Breaker of Laws, will be published in 
this country by The Macmillan Company 
in April. Many people will remember 
this writer's clever work in a story of the 
east end of London called ‘‘ Mord Em'ly.”’ 
He has already written four or five other 
novels, among which A Clever Wife, 
and Zhe Second Opportunity of Mr. 
Staplehurst,’’ attracted some attention. A 
Breaker of Laws takes its name from the 
chief character in the book, a cockney 
burglar. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY will publish 
immediately Jsvael's Messianic Hope. A 
Study in the Historical Development of 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the 
Old Testament and Beyond, by Geo. S. 
Goodspeed, Ph.D., Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion and Ancient History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


A NEw edition of James D. Forbes’ 
Travels through the Alps of the Savoy 
will be published immediately by The 
Macmillan Company. It has been re- 
vised and annotated by W. A. B. Coolidge, 
formerly editor of Zhe Alpine Journal, 
and there have been added to the maps, 
a portrait, many new illustrations and 
diagrams. James D. Forbes was one of 
the first British pioneers of the High Alps 
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and the continued interest in his travels 
has rendered necessary this new edition 
of his book. 


THE MACMILLAN ComMPAny will publish 
in a few weeks a book on Economic Crises, 
by Edward D. Jones, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Economics and Statistics in the University 
of Michigan. It will be a companion 
volume to Professor Richard T. Ely’s 
Monopolies and Trusts which has already 
been announced in the ‘‘ Citizen's Library 
of Economics, Politics and Sociology,’” 
which Professor Ely is editing for The 
Macmillan Company. Another volume 
to appear a little later in the same series. 
will be Essays in the Monetary History of 
the United States, by Charles J. Bullock, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Williams College. 


IN the ‘* Rural Science Series’’ edited 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and published by The Macmillan 
Company, a new volume of some interest 
ison The Principles of Stock Breeding, 
by W. H. Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of 
Agriculture at Yale University. The sub- 
ject of the book deals with the applica- 
tion of biological laws to the breeding 
of domestic animals (including poultry), 
whether for ‘‘ fancy ’’ or profit. 

There is a science of breeding as there 
is a science of agriculture and of horticul- 
ture. This work will discuss the nature of 
domestic animals as contrasted with wild 
species; the mutual relations of heredity 
and variation as manifested in stock 
breeding ; methods of promo'ing heredity 
and variation ; the nature of breeds, their 
origin, improvement and degenervtion ; 
in-breeding and out-crossing ; cross. breed- 
ing and grading ; the limitations of im- 
provement, selection, pre-natal influence, 
relative influence of parents and the like. 
The work is broad in its scope, consider- 
ing not only the common domestic stock, 
but poultry and other birds and pets. 


The Making of Character, Some Edu- 
cational Aspects of Ethics, by John Mac- 
Cunn, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in University College, Liverpool, is 
a new volume in the Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Colleges which The Mac- 
millan Company will publish immediately. 
The subject is treated under the heads of 
Congenital Endowment: its Nature and 
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Treatment—Educative Influences—Sound 
Judgment—Self Development and Self- 
Control. 


THE MACMILLAN Company have on the 
press for early issue a volume of essays by 
Otto Pfieiderer, D.D., of the University 
of Berlin, eatitled Evolution aud Theology, 
and Other Essays. The editor and trans- 
lator of the work is Dr. Orello Cone whose 
life of Paul, the Man, the Missionary and 
the Teacher appeared last year. Dr. 
Pfleiderer is perhaps one of the foremost 
theologians and scholars of this century 
and his translator's aim has been to place 
before English readers some of his more 
important occasional writings. The ten 
essays composing the book are ihe follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Evolution and Theology,’’ ‘‘ The- 
ology and Historical Science,’’ ‘‘ Luther 
as the Founder of Protestant Civilization,’’ 
‘«The Essence of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ The 
Notion and the Problem of the Philosophy 
of Religion,’’ ‘‘The Task of Scientific 
Theology for the Church of the Present,’’ 
‘‘Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Suffering 
and Death,’’ ‘‘ National Traits of the 
Germans as seen in their Religion,’’ ‘Is 
Morality without Religion Possible and 
Desirable ?’’ ‘‘ Free From Rome.’’ 


THE first important book on the Anglo- 
Boer War from the standpoint of an Eng- 
lishman strongly opposed to the policy of 
the English government has just been 
published by The Macmillan Company. 
It will be called The *7ar in South Africa; 
Its Causes and Effects and is by J. A. 
Hobson who was recently the correspond- 
ent in South Africa for the Manchester 
Guardian. There are many Americans 
who are firmly convinced that this war is 
not only unnecessary but essentially un- 
just, but who have no reliable data with 
which to fortify their beliefs. Mr. Hob- 
son's book is a sober, restrained account of 
the whole business by a trained observer. 


As the Light Led is the title of a new 
novel by James Newton Baskett, the 
author of ‘‘At You-All's House,’’ and 
like his first novel its scene is in North- 
eastern Missouri, though it is not a ‘‘ na- 
ture story’’ in the sense that the first 
book was. Itisa country love-story of the 
late ‘‘ sixties’? when the political issues 
of that part of Missouri were deeply 
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swayed by the disputes of the Immer- 
sionists and the Pzedo Baptists. Around 
one of these disputes Mr. Baskett has 
written the thread of his story which pre- 
sents a striking picture of the features 
and customs of the rural Mississippi Val- 
ley. The two chief characters of the 
book are a well-informed, uncultivated, 
young stock dealer, and the girl with 
whom his life is passed. Such material 
in Mr. Baskett’s hands promises well for 
an interesting novel. 


AMONG the spring announcements of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons we select Practi- 
cal Agitation, by John Jay Chapman ; 
The American Stage, by William Archer ; 
Smith College Stories, by‘ Josephine Dodge 
Daskam; Oxur Native Trees and How to 
Identify Them, by Miss Harriet L. Keeler; 
The Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems, 
by the Rev. Henry van Dyke; and /7/. 
teen Years’ Sport and Life, by W. A. 
Baillie Grohman. 


Mr. FREDERIC BancroFt’s Life of 
William H. Seward, intwo volumes; The 
Northwest Under Three Flags, by Charles 
Moore; and Zhe Elements of _ Interna- 
tional Law, by Lieut.-Col. George B. 
Davis, are among Harper Bros.’ an- 
nouncements for the current month. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have just pub- 
lished Zwelve Notable Good Women, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. The work con- 
tains 12 portraits. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS will be interested in 
the description of a new camera published 
in Bivd-Lore for April. By an ingenious 
arrangement, which places the ground- 
glass on top of the camera, focusing may 
be done after the slide is drawn from the 
plate holder, and the exposure may, there- 
fore, be made the moment a desiredob- 
ject appears sharply defined onthe ground 
glass. 

This journal also contains an account 
of the manner in which Egret’s plumes 
are secured in Venezuela, bird calendars 
for the spring months, a paper on methods 
of bird study at Wellesley, a report on 
the results of an appeal to bird lovers for 
funds to be used in hiring keepers to pro- 
tect nesting birds, a decision by the Post- 
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master General in regard to the use of the 
mails by feather dealers, book reviews, 
notes and news and editorials. 


HovuGuHTon, MiFFLIn & Co. will issue 
during the present season only the large 
paper edition of Edmund C. Stedman's 
American Anthology, which has been de- 
layed by the compiler’s illness ; the edi- 
tion uniform with his Victorian Anthol- 
ogy, being deferred tillthe autumn, They 
will shortly publish also Notes on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question, by the Hon. 
Charles Allen, particularly from the point 
of view of legal attainment ; Zhe Hotel de 
Rambouillet and the Précieuses. by Leon 
H. Vincent, and A Danvis Pioneer, by 
Rowland E. Robinson. 


D, AppLeETON & Co.’s March announce- 
ments include the fifth volume of Prof. 
McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States, reaching to the verge of the 
great anti-slavery conflict in Jackson's ad- 
ministration ; Zhe Principles of Taxation, 
by the late David A. Wells; Bird 
Studies with a Camera, by Frank M. 
Chapman ; Stories of the Great Astrono- 
mers, by Edward S. Holden; Zhe Storied 
West Indies, by F. A. Ober ; A History of 
Russian Literature, from the French of K. 
Waliszewski, and Zhe Chronicles of Sir 
John Froissart, an abridgement for child- 
ren by Adam Singleton. 


Dopp, MrEap & Co. publish Frem Cape 
Town to Ladysmith, by the late G. W. 
Stevens; ‘‘ Paris,’’ by Esther Singleton ; 
A History of ‘Scotland, in three volumes, 
by Andrew Lang; Grey Stone and Por- 
phyry, verse by Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck; English Embroidered Book Bind- 


ings, by Cyril Davenport; and Down 
North, travels in North Scotia, by Margaret 
W. Morley. 
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THE Department of History, University 
of Pennsylvania, will change its transla- 
tions and reprints from original sources 
(primarily intended for class use) to a se- 
ries of volumes containing each the trans- 
lation of some complete historical source 
or of selections from a single author, and 
edited with notes. The first volume will 
be Selections from the Writings of Zwin- 
gi, by Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D. 
Herman Y. Ames, Ph.D., will edit ‘‘ State 
documents on Federal Relations: The 
States and the United States,’’ ¢. g., Jn- 
terpretation of the Constitution prior to the 
War of 1812 ; The Reserved Rights of the 
States, 1812-18325 Nullification ; Slavery 
and the Constitution. 


The Theory and Practice of Taxation, 
the important work which the late David 
A. Wells completed just before his death, 
is to be published at once by D. Appleton 
& Company. Its appearance at this time, 
when questions relating to taxation are at- 
tracting such serious attention, is peculiarly 
opportune. For many years Dr. Wells 
had in view the preparation of this volume, 
in order to present a record of his own ex- 
periences fin practical contact with State 
and National tax systems, and of his 
studies and conclusions drawn from the 
history of taxation in other countries. He 
sifted facts and theories with a view to 
combining the best of bills into a volume 
which might serve as an account of exist- 
ing tax methods, and as an index or guide 
to a better system. In his later chapters 
the law of the diffusion of taxes is devel- 
oped, and the author discusses the best 
methods of taxation. Dr. Wells’ work 
will remain an invaluable summary of the 
subject, and a most useful guide in the 
consideration of the many questions which 
confront individuals, corporations, and 
the public. 





General Literature. 


Le Morte d' Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. 

The Macmillan Company, 2 vols. 

It is always a pleasure to commend the form 
of the volumes belonging to the Library of 
English Classics. [Price, $1.50, each vol.] 
The lightness of the weight of the books, the 
simplicity of the cover design, the excellence 
of type and paper, are all what such a series 
should have. Sir Thomas Malory’s famous 


work is here preseuted in a library edition which 
very many readers will delight to possess.— 
Outlook. 


Carlo Crivelli. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
(Illustrated.) The Macmillan Company. 
The latest addition to that excellent series 

called ‘‘The Great Masters in Painting and 

Sculpture’? has as its subject Car/o Crivelli. 
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Owing to the paucity of material concerning 
the life of Crivelli, we have hitherto had no 
very adequate treatment of the painter, that 
in their ‘‘ History of Art,’’ by Messrs. Crowe 
aad Cavalcaselle. being perhaps the most com- 
plete of any. The present volume therefore, 
supplies a lack, and should stimulate the hith- 
erto rather slight interest taken in the works 
of Crivelli. As in preceding volumes of the 
series, the illustrations are not only excellent 
in themselves but have been selected with 
good judgment as to their power to explain 
the various periods of the ertist’s life. — Oxzlook. 


Renaissance and M.dern Art 
Goodyear, M.A, 
millan Company. 


If any students of art have not at hand Pro. 
fessor Goodwin’s admirable books, they might 
well be advised to make good the lack. To 
his ‘‘ Roman and Medizval Art’ now appro- 
priately succeeds ‘ Medizeval and Modern Art.”’ 
These volumes are capital popular compen- 
diums, the latter leading up naturally to the 
study of Pastor, Burckhardt, Symonds, and 
others who have treated more at length of the 
Renaissance. Mr. Goodwin's most suggestive 
chapters are on te philosophy of architecture, 
sculpture and painting and their decline, and his 
most interesting chapter concerning modern 
times is that on ‘‘ Recent American Art.’’ It 
contains many noteworthy opinions; for in- 
stance, we note that in ideal and suggestive art 
Mr. Vedder is placed first among living mod- 
erns, our au hor even claiming that Mr. Vedder 
stands on a surer ground in his choice of sub- 
jects, as being closer to average popular appreci- 
ation, than does such a master as George Fred- 
erick Watts. Over two hundred illustrations 
‘double the value of Mr. Goodwin’s book — 
Outlook. 


By W..H. 
(Illustrated ) The Mac- 


The Criminal; His Personnel and Environ- 


ment. By August Draihms with an introduc 

tion by Caesare Lombrose. The Macmillan 

Company. 

An interesting book on criminology has been 
written by Avgus: Diahms. The author is resi- 
dent chaplain cf the state prison at San Quentin, 
Calif., and has therefore had every opportunity 
for observation 

That his deductions are interesting may be 
judged from the fact that they have attracted 
the attention: of no less an authorily en the 
study of the criminal than Lombroso. The 
book is entitled: Zhe Criminal; His Personnel 
and Environment (Macmillan Company). 

Professor Lombroso was sufficiently interested 
in the work to write an introduction for it. In 
the course of which he says that he has not had 
the good fortune for some time to find an author 
who so thoroughly understands his ideas and is 
able to express them so clearly. He also speaks 
of the lucid exposition, the profound and orig- 
inal thought with which the work is embellished. 
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The concluding paragraph of Professor Lom 
broso’s introduction is most interesting. He 
finds this treatise writien by the chaplain of a 
penitentiary over his own signature evidence of 
the ‘‘advancement of the American over the 
ultramontane countries of Europe, where, if a 
clerical could be induced to touch such a theme 
at all, it would be only to combat one’s theories 
to the bitter end, even to the extent of employ- 
ing the weapons of calumny and malice.’’ 

The author believes that crime is largely a 
social disesse. Its personnel is the bacilli that 
infect the collective organism. It is not an ac- 
cident nor a misfort: ne, nor yet an incident that 
clings to the skirts of advancing civilization. 
It is the result of distinct causes, whose genesis 
and remedy are beirg more and more explored 
by contemporary thought. The author’s theory 
is that as every physica! ill has s:me way its 
¢isturbing causes, so in the sccic logical and psy- 
chological spheres each moral functional de- 
rangement points bac ward to causation and for. 
ward tothe remedy. To discuss the causes and 
the possible remedies has been the author’s pur- 
pose, and he has cettainly written a most interest 
ing and suggestive book —New York Herald. 


The County Palatine of Durham. By Gaillard 
Themas Lapsley, Po.D. Longmans, Green 
& Company. 

Inasmuch as the Proprietary governmects of 
Maryland, of the Jerseys, of Pennsylvania, of 
Carolina and of Georgia were, to a more or less 
avowed and considerable extent, modelled upon 
the pattern efforded in the mother country by 
the County Palatine of Durham, it is surprising 
that the constitution of that palatinate bas not 
been made long since the subject of careful study 
by American historians. The task long over- 
looked has been at Jast pe:formed in the latest 
addition to the series of ‘‘ Harvard Historical 
Studies,’ 7he County Palatine of Durham, by 
Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D. (Lorgmans) 
In avolume of over three hundred pages the 
author undertakes to trace the crigin of the 
palatinate and to discuss the powers of the Bishop 
of Durham in his capacity of Lord Palatine. 
In subsequent chapters he considers the adminis- 
trative, legislative, judicial, financial, military 
and naval arrangements of the palatinate, ‘rom 
the inception up to the disappearance of it, re- 
garded as a semi distinct political entity. Rela- 
tively, few persons are aware that the County 
Palatine of Durham did not become entirely ex 
tinct until the death of Bishop Van Mildert in 
1836, when an act of Parli:zment was passed 
whereby all temporal jurisdietion and privileges 
were declared to be forever removed from the 
bishopric. U) to that late date the Bishop still 
opened the assizes in person, as being stil] at the 
head of the administration of justice, the Judges 
sitting by virtue of the Bishop's writ. We acd 
that the couaty of Durham, which is now in- 
cluded in the ecclesiastical province of York, 
contains an area of 1012 square miles, but, 
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formerly, there were three outlying portions of 
the county, shown in old maps and known as 
North Durham, Bedlingshire and Crayte. These 
were attached to the county as having formed 
parcels of the ancient ‘‘ patrimony of Cuthbert,”’ 
whereof the land between Tyne and [ees was 
the chief portion. The population of Durham 
is now about a millon —NMew York Sun. 


Abraham Lincoln; the man of the people. By 
Norman Hapgood. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. ; 

Norman Hapgood’s 4éraham Lincoln is a 
‘personal histury’’ of the great president. It 
consists of facts already familiar, even to the 
general reader, but so selected and arcanged as 
to present Lincoln as ‘* the man of the people.” 
The author has produced a most interesting and 
accurate character sketch. He has used with 
excellent taste and judgment the bulky Lixcoin 
literature, and evolved from it a portrait that is 
neither saintly nor diabolical, but is convincingly 
human. The shadows in the life and character 
of Mr. Lincoln are properly emphasized, while 
the streugth and nobility that he embodied are, 
at the same time, faithfully exhibited. From 
the historical crudities and bluaders which too 
often mar works of this sort Mr. Hapgood’s 
book is entirely free. It is accurate and im- 
partial as history, admirable as bicgraphy and 
delightful as literature.— Political Science Quar- 
terly. 


The Puritan Republic. 

Howe. 

In a volume of 400 page, entitled 7he Puri 
tan Republic, Mr. Daniel Waite Howe has 
undertaken to bring out some of the salient 
features in the history of the. Government and 
people of the Massachusetts Commonwealth 
from the foundation of the colony up to the 
revocation of its charter in 1684. He has 
undertaken to describe the public and the pri- 
vate life of the early Puritans, their customs, 
their characteristics and their struggles to estab- 
lish and maintain themselves against great odds 
in a remote corner of the earh. In the prose 
cution of this task he has endeavored, he tells 
us, to portray the carly Puritans as they would 
have wished to be portrayed; as Cromwell wished 
to be depicted when hesaid tothe painter: ‘‘Take 
me as lam, wars anda’? Mr. Howe has also 
essayed to trace the evolution of the Common- 
wealth froma colony, of a Cons ivution from a 
charter, ef a republic from a corporation. 
Throughou: the narrative, and especially in the 
later chapters, he his striven to exhibit the 
germina‘ion and development of the republican 
ideas and institu‘iovs which were to reach their 
culmination in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. As regards the author’s personal atti- 
tude toward the Puritan founders of Massachu- 
setts, he says that, while he cannot accept all 
their beliefs, he thorcughly believes in them, 
in their manhood, their fortitude, their patrtotism, 
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their integrity, their devotion to duty and their 
reverent recognition of Ged in all their public 
and private affairs. It follows that the postion 
assumed by him is very different from that taken 
by Mr. Brooks Adams in his interesting book, 
‘*The Emancipation of Massachusetts,’ and 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams in his discussion 
of what he terms the ‘‘theologico-glacial ” 
period, or *‘ Ice Age’’ of the Puritan Common- 
wealth. At the same time, Mr. Howe can 


scarcely be classed among the ‘‘ ancestor- wor- 
shippers,” for he frankly admits that the Pai 
tans did some things that he cannot justify, 
things for which it is difficult to find even a 
reasonable excuse, though he holes that they 
did a great deal more for which their posterity 
should be grateful.—Mew York Sun. 


The History of the Scandinavians and Success. 
ful Scandinavians in the United States. 
Written and published by O, N. Nelson, 
Minneapolis. 

The first volume of a History of the Scandin- 
avians, and Successful Scandinavians in the 
Onited States, compiled, edited, and published 
by O. N. Nelson, Minneapolis, has already 
been favorably noticed in these columns. This 
first volume, which originally appeared in 1893, 
has been completely revised and brovght dowa 
to the present time, and, with a new edition of 
the second volume (1897), now ferms a beok 
of nearly 900 pages. New material in the work 
is an article by the editor on the “ First Nor- 
wegian Immigration, or the Sloop Party of 
1825 ’’; matter dealing with Scandinavian settle- 
ments, church, and schools in Minnesota; and 
additional biographies. Some twenty pages of 
Scandinavian-American historical bibliography 
have also been added, and some valuable statis- 
tical tables. The work, as it now stands, con- 
tains a ressonably comprehensive account of 
Scandinavian activity in America, from the com- 
ing of the Swedish J/2flower, the Kalmar 
Nyckel, to the Delaware river, in 1638, tothe 
impor ant Scandinavian settlements in the North- 
west at the present day, particularly in Min- 
nesota, Iova, and Wisconsin. The editor 
estimates, on the basis cf known statistics, that 
1.500,c00 Scandinavians have settled in the 
United States since the beginning of colonizaticn. 
This immigration reached its max'mum in 1882, 
when a total of 105,326 persons from Denmark, 
Norway, and Swecen, is officially recorded. 
In 1898 this had dwindled dewn, however, to a 
minimum of 19,282. Approximate returns for 
1899 show a total of 22,191. The last census 
shows the largest Scandinavian-born population 
in Minnesota, with Illinois, Wisconsin snd 
Iowa following in the order named. Of the 
cities, Chicago precedes with Minneapolis and 
St. Paul next. The editor explairs in his 
preface that, excepting church organizations, 
there are scarcely any Scandinavian institutions 
in this country. A third cf the space, accord - 
ingly, is devoted to biographical records of 
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individuals, many of them accompanied by por- 
traits, representing almost every calling in the 
community The whole work is the unmistak- 
able record, not only of the reality of Scandinav- 
ian effort in America, but of the sterling value 
of its influence upon the body politic in the 
making of a naticn — The Nation. 


A Eiustory of New Testament Timesin Palestine. 
By Shailer Mathews, Professor of New Tes- 
tament History and Interpretation. Chicago 
University, The Macmillan Company. 

In A History of New Testament Times in 
Palestine, by Professor Shai'er Mathews, we 
have an admirable example of a book for the 
general reader prepared by an expert. The 
study of the times in which the New Testament 
people lived, the life of the larger wor'd in 
which their work was done. is a comparatively 
new field, but it is an exceedingly important one 
and intensely interesting. What is in shadow 
in the New Testament is here in relief. The 
life and doings of Herod and his house, the 
or gin, history and ideas of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the thoughts and ideals of the people 
to whom Jesus came and the apostles preached, 
appear as real and living things. 

Professor Mathews begins with the conquest 
of Judea br Alexander the Great and describes 
in a clear, flowing and fascinating narrative the 
heroic struggle of the Maccabees, the new priest- 
kingd.m which they set up, its fall and the for 
tunes of the Jews under the Romans till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. The period, 
though comparatively brief, scarcely four cen- 
turies, is one of the most stirring in all the 
world’s history. It saw the rise of Alexander 
and his conquest of the East, the strange king 
dom of the Prolemies in Eg: pt, the advance of 
Rome into the East under the great Pompey, the 
overthrow of the Roman republic and the estab- 
lishment of the empire under the mighty Julius 
Caesar and his h.use and—most humble and 
simple, yet most wonderful of all the events— 
the appearance and work of Jesus in obscure 
Palestine. 

Around these great men and their work gathers 
a host of minor personalities who give variety 
and color to the scene. To stand in the midst 
of this history, to follow its course and to become 
familiar with its character and ideals, is not only 
profitable in itself; it is also to receive a flood 
of light upon the pages of one’s New Testa- 
ment. Professor Mathews is. a guide in this 
field who may be safely trusted; while the 
scholar may wish here and there that details 
might have been differently presented or may 
qiarrel with some judgment of the author, as, 
for example, that passed upon Herod, yet this is 
not to say anything else than that the book is 
fascinating, scholarly and most informing.— 
Chicago Euning Post. 


Cyclopedia of Ciassifiea Dates. 
Litle. 


By Charles E. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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This is a work of reference arranged on a 
distinctively new plan. It covers important his 
torical events, classified, first, by courtries and 
geographical location, second, by dates, and 
finally, according to toe nature of the event 
itself. This s\stem of entries ho ever, would 
not suffice in itself for all purposes of reference, 
and it is supplemented by an alphabetical index 
of nearly 300 pages, in which a!l the events 
and nemes recorded in the body of the work 
are entered for a second time, with figures refer. 
ring to page and column on which the muin entry 
occurs No brief description can convey any ade- 
quate idea of the comprehensiveness or range of 
such a work as this. Apparently no important 
group of facis in the world’s history has been 
neglected. The magnitude of the ecitor's task 
may be faintly imagined when we reflect that he 
has had to review the known events of seventy 
centuries io the seventy-nine different countries 
of the world which may be said to have a re- 
corded history. The prime advantage of the 
work, in our opinion, is the ready access that it 
gives to contemporaneous events in all parts of 
the world for anv given period of time. The 
Cyclopedia of Classified Dates should have a 
place among the few really indispensable refer 
ence books on the shelves of the library and 
study.— Review of Reviews. 


Charles Francis Adams. By his Son, Charles 
Francis Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
We can only very cursorily notice the appear- 

ance in the ‘‘ American Statesmen”’ series of 

the life of the Jast member of the Adams family 
who was in conspicuous public position in this 
country. In the career of Charles Francis 

Adams interest, of course, centers in the period 

of his xninistry at Loudon during our Civil War. 

The importance of this bock by his son chiefly 

lies in the fact that it is the first employment of 

Mr. Adams’ papers, although thirteen years have 

passed since his death. His son states that Mr. 

Adams preserved all his correspondence, together 

with copies of his own letters, and for over fifty 

years, from the time he entered Harvard, he 
kept a diary, in which there is scarcely a break. 

Some time in the future a much larger work con- 

sisting of extracts from his diary, letters, and 

papers. will be published. Meanwhile, it is en- 
tirely safe to say that the light which is thrown 
on this very notable career by the present velume 
will tend to raise the already high estimate of 
the value of Mr Adams’ services to his country 
at a most critical’ juncture.— Review of Reviews. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Tarbell. Two volumes. 
Clure Company. 

Miss Tarbell’s completed story of the life of 
Lincoln, portions of which have appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine during the past five years, 
has at last been published in two illustrated vol- 
umes, The work iu no way supplants the elab- 


By Ida M. 
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orate history written some years since by the 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, although in several 
particulars it supplements that work. Miss 
Tarbell’s primary purpose was to present Lincoln 
the man, while the effort of Nicolay and Hay 
was to write the history of Lincoln’s time. The 
amount of original Lincoln material in the 
country at large seems almost exhaustless. 
Since this work was undertaken, in 1894 many 
speeches, letters, and telegrams have been redis- 
covered. Ouae of the most important of such 
contributions to Miss Tarbell’s work is the re- 
port of what was long known as the ‘Ist 
Sceech.’’? It was unearthed by Mr. J. McCan 
Davis, of Springfield, Ill. An appendix to the 
second volume contains a great number of 
hitherto unpublished documents. In short, the 
material in these two volumes is so interesting 
and, in many respects, so valuable, that the ab- 
sence of an index is the more regretable — 
Review of Reviews. 


How Women May Earn a Living. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. The Macmillan Company. 
Another book of peculiar interest to women 

is called How Women May Earn a Living. 
In this the author, Helen Churchill Candee, has 
considered ways and means for all workers. 
She gives some definite information which will 
help the woman who is seeking what she can do 
so as to take care of herself, and which will be 
of incalculable benefit to women who are trying 
to discover their own talents. She takes up 
the best ways of keeping boarders and teaching, 
and if everybody who follows these professions 
followed her rules the ideal boarding-house 
would differ decidedly from the actual boardirg- 
house of today. The actress, the typewriter, 
the traixed nurse, the telegrapher, the woman 
who follows various household industries, the 
woman architect and decorator, the kindergart- 
ner, the shop girl, the manicure and hair dresser, 
the horticulturist, the hen farmer, the designer, 
the parlor-lecturer, the milliner, the dressmaker, 
the journalist, the musician, the physician, the 
advertising agent, the philanthropist, the life 
insurance agent, the librarian, the real estate 
agent, the dancing teacher and, in fact, the 
woman who earns her living in any way will 
find here something to interest and something to 
help her. The bock is one that should be 
placed in the hands of every young girl, and 
every woman who has to earn her own living 
will find it of interest.— The Club Woman. 


Modern Land Law. By Edward Jenks. Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press, Henry Frowde. 


It seems ungracious to dismiss a work on 
which so much labor has been expended as on 
this without somewhat extended comment ; but 
the nature of the subject is such as to interest 
but a small class of readers, and that class is to 
be found almost exclusively in England. Even 
at the time of the revolution, the land law of 
this country was starting on a different course of 
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development from that of the parent state, and 
sioce that time the two systems have been en- 
tirely independent. If not for a century, cer- 
tainly for half that period, th: land laws of our 
States have been modified with very little regard 
for English examples and tendencies, and per- 
haps generally in ignorance of modern English 
s‘atutes. In fact, our State Legislatures have 
paid comparatively little attention to one an- 
other’s proceedings, and while New York has 
largely reconstructed her system, neighboring 
States, like New Jersey and Connecticut, have 
ignored her exemple. Under these circum- 
stances, not many American lawyers are likely 
to interest themselves in the details of the 
changes in a system which has now become 
practically altogether distinct from our own. 

Nevertheless we can conceive the scholarly 
young lawyer, fresh from his Blackstone, taking 
a keen delight in tracing the later develcpment 
of the wonderful law which that great writer so 
lucidly expounded. Whoever has felt curiosity 
to know how that extraordinary relic of feudal 
ism could be adapted to the conditiens and re- 
quirements of moderna business, can do no better 
than study Mr. Jenks’s pages. He will nct find 
the stately pericds of Blackstone, ror the grace- 
ful fluency of Kent; but he will find a skill in 
compressed and lucid exposition which ap- 
proaches closely to the ideal style of a scientific 
legal treatice. Mr. Jenks does not deal with 
erigins and antiquities except so far as is neces- 
sary to explain institutions which are an out- 
growth of them. He has at'empted, and, in our 
juigment, with great success, to state the result 
of the authorities, rather than the authorities 
themselves; ‘‘to combine authority and com- 
mentery in clear language.’’ And ‘be has also 
endeavored successfully to give his matter a 
logical arrangement.— Nation. 


Mary Paget: A Romance of Old Bermuda. 
By Minna Caroline Smith. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Mary Paget, by Minna Caroline Smith 


is a charming story, partly of the England 
of James I., but mainly ot the Bermuda Islands. 
It is told in the person of a young woman who 
finds herself on the islands fand} known as a 
widow, but who is so pecularly situatedjthat she 
herself scarcely knows whether she is maid, wife 
or widow. Nor does the questicn of divorce 
figure in the problem. The picture"drawn of 
life in England at that time is of strong interest, 
with its curious mingling of highhandedness in 
local magnates with dread of combined church 
and crown—its little heeded but threatening 
gleams from the already rising tide of puritanism, 
its fantastic melarge of churchliness and knight- 
liness and grasping cupidity, its capacity in gen- 
eral to ‘strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,’’ 

The more than half of the romantic story that 
takes place on the islands is even more queintly 
charming as a study of life, and quite as much 
so as a study of the endless beauty of the islands. 
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It is an odd thing to find a romance fitted with a 
map, but this is the case here, and it reeds little 
time for one to see how close a study the author 
has made of island topography, and, indeed, of 
all the climatic and other peculiarities of the re- 
gion. 

It is not quite a romance of adventure, in 
so far as that term implies a story of wariare or 
perilous passages by land or sea—though not 
without some of these latter—bnt it is a story of 
incident and of very exceptional situation, and, 
in the person o' the heroine who tells the story, 
a delightful character sketch of a type of woman 
almost or quite impossible in our day, not so 
much because of her heroic qualities as of a 
certain guileless innocency, more rare among 
modern women thax four. leaf clovers in a woods 
pasture, 

The tale istold in the quaint style of phras- 
ing belicved to have been in use in the period 
assigned, and it is to be said for the author that 
it is sustained with noteworthy steadiness. It is 
never exaggerated, and the lapses from it into 
anything with modern coloring are very rare. 
It is altogether a charming story, in a fresh field, 
a fresh vein and freshness of situation and of so- 
lution. —Chicago Chronicle. 


Femmes d@’ Amérique. , By Th. Bentzon. Ar- 
mand Colin et cie, Ediieurs, Paris, France. 
Madame Blanc- “entzon’s latest volume is per- 

haps the most interesiing in the long list of books 

which have come from her pen; it is certainly 
another proof of her ardent desire to bring Amer 
ican women to the knowledge and the affection 
of French women. Whether she informs us and 
her readers in france of the opinions of notable 

American women during colonial times, or dur 

ing the War of Independence, or from that 

period to the present; whether she treats of 

Puritans, Quakers, Sou hern Confederates or 

Northern Abolitioaists; whether she describes 

Anne Bradstreet, Abigail Adams, Dolly Madi- 

sop, Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Celia Thaxter, Frances Willard, or Clara Barton, 

each individual portrait and each social group 

come beiore us projecied against a new back- 
ground and standing out in newrelief The 
writer’s well-known simple, direct, almest con- 
versational style, her clearness and vividness in 
narration, and her earnestness in preser.ting his- 
torical types which may be examples for future 
reform, have not been more evident than in this 
book, a!though we have been well prepared for 
it by such works of he's as ‘‘ Choses et Gens 
d’Amérique’’ and ‘‘ Nouvelle France et Nou- 
velle Angleterre,’’ for instance Our conviction 
that here in the United States the influence of 
woman is stronger than anywhere else in the 
world finds a ready sympathizer in this French 
writer, who also shows that our women never 
stand apart from social as well as individual en- 
deavor, from public as well as private good. 

More than most f-reign writers on American 

social topics, Madame Blanc-Bentzon has aright 
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to speak, since she has a first-hand knowledge 
of our social conditions from repeated and long 
sojourns in this country, and in the intimate 
association with men and women of all classes, 
Many an American might envy her knowledge 
of American life and history ; hence to read her 
book will be an education. not only in her own 
country, but in ours.— Ox/tlook. 


Man and His Ancestor. By Charles Morris, 

The Macmillan Company. 

It would be difficult in the age of the world 
to find any intelligent person who has not some 
theory or opinion in regard to the origin of man, 
and, perhaps almos: as difficult to find any such 
person who can give a good and sufficient reason 
for the faith that is in him. This is especially 
the case with those who look upon man asa 
product of evolution, a natural outgrowth from 
the world of lower life, since here simple faith 
or ancient authority is not sufficient as in the 
creation hypothesis, but scientific evidence and 
logical argument are necessary. It is to enable 
this class of readers t» test the quality and suf- 
ficiency of their belief that The Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York have published Man and 
fis Ancestor ; a study of evolution, which has 
been written by Charles Morris, the author of 
‘¢ Civilization; An Historical Review of its 
Elements.”’ 

The question of the evolutjon origin of man 
has been by no means neglected by recent 
authors, yet it has been written chiefly as a side 
issue in works of a more extended purpose, and 
largely in technical language, simple to the 
scientist, but difficult to the general reader. The 
only work that makes this subject its leading 
theme, Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Man,’’ adds to it 
a still longer treatise on ‘* Sexual Seleciion,’’ so 
that the subject of man’s evolutionary origin can- 
not be said to have been yet dealt with for itself 
alone. Darwin’s work, moreover, is now nearly 
thiriy years old, and to this extent antiquated, 
while at best it cannot be considered as well 
suited for general reading. These considerations, 
doubtless, have given rise to the present work of 
Mr. Morris, in which an effort has been success- 
fully made to present the matter of man’s origin 
in a popular manner, The various significant 
facts that have been discovered since Darwin’s 
time are dwelt upon, and there are offered cer- 
tain lines of eviderce never before presented in 
this connection, and which decidedly add much 
strength to the general argument. 

The subject is one of such widespread interest 
as to make it certain that this plain and brief 
presentation of it will prove acceptable, both to 
enable those who are evolutionists in principle 
to learn on what grounds their acceptance of 
this phase of evolution stands, and at the same 
time it will enabie those at sea on this subject to 
reach some fixed conclusion. In the present 
work all the old and various new proofs of man’s 
descent from the anthropoid apes are presented, 
while the author offers a number of hypotheses 
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original with himself, and traces step by step 
the progress of man from his ancestral form to 
his present state, the study of his physical de 
velopment being followed by a consideration of 
his moral and spi:itual evolution. It is one of 
the most useful, most reasonable, most exhaus- 
tive and at the same time most succinct state- 
meats of this theory that it has been our pleasure 
to consider for some time.—Philadelphia Press. 


A Municipal Program. Edited by Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow, LL D., Professor of Ad- 
ministrative Law at Columbia University. 

In November of last year the National Muni- 
cipal League, a bedy which has done excellent 
work for our city governments, adopted a muni- 
cipal program—that is, a model scheme of local 
government which progressive cities desirous 
of simplifying and improving their administra- 
tion of local affairs might study and copy. 
The report of the committee on this program 
represented the labors of several years, and it 
has received the approval of thinkers and prac- 
tical reformers. In this paper the ‘‘ program’’ 
was editorially commented upon and indorsed at 
the time of the league's meeting. 

The report is now published in book form. 
The model charter occupies thirty-seven pages, 
and nearly each proposition contained therein is 
accompanied by a statement of the reasons justi- 
fying its insertion. An introduction sets forth 
the development of the municipal problem since 
colonial days. Experts have contributed papers 


on the chief questions connected with the general 


subject. Thus Dr. Albert Shaw writes on the 
proper scope of municipal activity, Professor 
Goodnow on the place of the council and of the 
mayor in city organization, Charles Richardson 
on municipal franchises and Comptroller Coler 
of New York on the power to incur indebted. 
ness. Delos F. Wilcox, a student of municipal 
reform, supplies a critical examination of the 
proposed program. 

Home rule and democracy are the underlying 
principles of the programme, but the effort is to 
secure responsibility, efficiency, due concentra 
tion of authoriity and direct control. Civil ser- 
vice reform is naturally regarded as a condition 
precedent toreal improvement. Upon the ques- 
tion of municipal function there is and will con- 
tinue to be serious division of opinion, but with 
reference to structure and organization substan- 
tial agreement is gradually being reached. All 
reform will henceforth follow the lines laid down 
in this report. The book is of great value to 
thoughtful citizens interested in municipal order, 
economy and progress. —Chicago Evening Post. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart. Ein  Trauerspiel. 
With introduction and notes, by Hermann 
Schoenfeld, Ph.D . Professor of German and 
of Continental History in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. With half- 
tone illustrations. The Macmillan Company. 
The drama has been edited with care. The 
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text isin large, clear type. The introduction 
gives the career of Schiller and much infor- 
mation about the writing of the play. The play 
is considered critically, with reasons for the 
poet’s departure from historical facts. The 
notes are full and helpful to the student and 
the general reader. The book in one of an_at- 
tractive series of German classics. The illu- 
strations are excellent and of historical interest. 
—School Beard Journal. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
Mass. G. & C, Merriam Co. 


No matter how rich and full the large and 
costly dictionaries may be in the extent and 
variety of their information, there is still need 
of an abridged dictionary that shall be accurate 
and authoritative for the general reader and 
busy writer. Such a work is found in Wedster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary, the latest candidate for 
public favor. This lexicon gives the derivation, 
pronunciation, definition and synonyms of a 
large vocabulary of the words occurrieg in 
literature, art, science, and the common speech, 
with an appendix containing a copious Scotch 
glossary, a pronouncing vocabulary of proper 
names, and various other useful tables. There 
are over eleven thousand illustrations, all of 
which will be found usefu! aids in the elucida- 
tion of the definitions. A careful examination 
of the definitions shows them to be complete, 
concise and exact, while the synonyms are 
noticeable for their fullness and discrimination. 
Based as it is on the /nternational Dictionary, 
the volume leaves nothing to be desired in re- 
spect to etymologies. As its name indicates 
this dictionary is especially adapted to the needs 
of college and university students, though it is 
equally well suited to the needs of the general 
reader. It would be well if the students in the 
high schools and upper grammar grades could 
have a dictionary like this for constant use. 
The price of the work varies from three to five 
dollars. —/ournal of Pedagogy. 
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Social Phases of Education in the School and 
the Home. By Samuel T. Dutton. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The author of this book, who has just been 
called to the department of school acministra- 
tion in the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has done more than any other city 
superintendent in this coun'ry to utilize the 
educational forces of the community other than 
the schools in such a manner as to insure the 
best possible conditions for the growth and 
development of the children in the schools 
For the most part superintendents have done 
too little toward the correlation of educational 
forces in the community, and Superintendent 
Dutton has shown how greatly the efficiency of 
the schools of a city may be increased by brivg- 
ing the social and educa ional forces of the com- 
munity in codperation with the schools. This 
volume will serve an important purpose in bring- 
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ing to the attention of superintendents and 
others the methods and results of the correlation 
so well brought in Brookline by Superintendent 
Dutton.— Journal of Pedagogy. 


The Nervous System of the Child Its Growth 
and Health. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Dr Warner's volume ‘‘ The Study ef Children 
and their School Training,’’ published two years 
ago, is so favorably known to American teachers 
that his new work will be read with interest by 
the steadily increasing number of teachers who 
are beginning to appreciate the part the nervous 
system plays in the education of the young. 
In this volume the author treats with clearness 
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and thoroughness the following topics: the 
brain and body in infancy and early childhood ; 
the child at school; observation, description 
and classifica:ion of children in school ; evolu- 
tion of the child and his brain power; physical 
care of the child and hygiene and feeding ; the 
training and teaching of young children; ad 
vancing school method and teaching ; the nerve 
centers in infancy, school life ard adolescence, 
their health and training ; and mental hygiene 
and voluntary mental power. These are topics 
on which every teacher should be well informed, 
and there is no other book which will be found 
more serviceable in helping to bring about those 
conditions in home and school most favorable to 
the highest development of the body and mind 
of children.— Journal of Pedagogy. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE has over forty different 
departments, covering the fields of Science, Art, Poetry and 
Literature so enjoyably and so completely that it is read 
by every member of a family young or old. It is envaluable 
to any one who desires to keep abreast of the times. Ten 
cents will bring you a sample, or your newsdealer will be 
glad to show youa copy. Onsale everywhere at 25 cents 
acopy. Subscription, $3.00 a year. Send us your name 
and we will make you better acquainted with it. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bldg., 55 Liberty St., New York City 











Tue “NECESSARY” MAGAZINE 


In THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 





Theodore Roosevelt.—“7ie Review or Reviews does really important work 
because it gives not merely an epitome of what is going on in the world, but a chance 
to every man of whatever political creed, who writes seriously and deeply, to reach 
the classes of our people most interested in the vital government and social problems 
of our time. I know that through its columns views have been presented to me that 
1 could not otherwise have access to; because all earnest and thoughtful men, no mat- 
ter how widely their ideas diverge, are given free utterance in its columns.” 








Several hundred thousands of Amer- 
icans find the AMERICAN MonTHLy Review 
oF Reviews very useful and helpful 
reading. In the political year it be- 
comes fairly necessary. In no presi- 
dential year will this be more true 
than in 1900, with the many important 
problems created by the country’s new 
colonial duties. In Dr. Shaw’s editor- 
ial survey of the month, in the timely 
contributed features, in the depart- 
ments reviewing the other magazines 
of the world, the alert reader finds 
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each month a full and accurate presen- 
tation of the political news, with able 
discussions of the economic and social 
questions which are interesting every- 
body. The authoritative character 
sketches of the presidential candidates 
and other notable figures appear at 
the hour when public interest is 
greatest in these subjects. The por- 
trayal of current history in the best 
caricatures of each month is not the 


least attractive of these many helps to 


a right understanding of one’s own 

times, and one’s own public duties. 
Each number is illustrated with 

nearly a hundred timely pictures. 





Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Sample Copy, 10c. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The Wanamaker Tissot Club 





HE series of pictures illustrating the Life of Christ, painted by 

Tissot, are too well known to require any detailing here. They 

have excited more comment than any other artistic production in 

decades. In describing the genesis of this master-work, Tissot says that its 
first suggestion came from the artist’s dream of Jesus, wherein he saw the 
Christ so vividly, and in a conception so new, so human and so high, that 
he at once abandoned all other work, and, at the age of /i/ty, went to Pales- 
tine to verify his inspiration, and to prepare himself by study, observation 


and meditation for this series. 


and brown. They are published in four volumes. With the pictures are 
exhaustive notes, explanations, keys and comments. The whole is such a 
Life of Christ as could only have been produced by the rare combination in 
one man of the artist, the writer, the enthusiast, the dreamer and the observer. 

The details of these pictures give us some wholly new ideas of the 
dress, manners and customs of the people among whom Christ lived, and 
the details are trve. The Nativity, for example, is pictured in a dug-out 
cave,—not in the raftered barn of less accurate painters. 

The reproduction of these pictures are as wonderful as the pictures 


themselves. There are 365 all told. 


4 Volumes_# You can pay this all at once, or you can join 
the WANAMAKER TISSOT CLUB, 

Cloth ae Yo, $30 entrance fee $1, and $3 amonth. SET 
Half Morocco = = 40 DELIVERED ON PAYMENT OF 


Or Full Morocco = 50 CLUB FEE. 





: These paintings have been reproduced; some in colors, some in black 
; 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Broadway, New York City 
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The Wanamaker Book Store | 
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Out of a finely-set book catalogue of more than 200 pages, we select these 
two books to talk about. 


First 


PENNSYLVANIA: Province and State 


A History FROM 1609 To 1790 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, Pu.D., LL.D. 
(Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College) 


In this exhaustive work, the history of Pennsylvania is treated fu//y for the 
first time. It is divided into two parts. The first part describes the career of 
William Penn; all of the Provincial Governors; Politics; Early Wars ; Causes 
of the Revolution ; Battles and other Military Events, especially the part per- 
formed by Pennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after Peace until the adoption of the 
Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration ; Land and 
Labor; Trade; Manufactures; Local Government; Highways and Transporta- 
tion; Climate and Health; Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion ; Educa- 
tion and Literature; Science and Invention; Architecture and Fine Arts of 
Pennsylvania. 


IN TWO VOLS., OCTAVO, I150 > $5.00 ele) HALF MOROCCO, * $9.00 oOo 
PAGES, CLOTH, GILT TOP, GILT TOP, - 





Second 


THE HOUSEHOLD ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


A newly-edited atlas, that brings to the seeker for information the very latest 
geographical knowledge. ‘The maps are new, and on large scales. The results of 
recent explorations, changes in political boundaries, and latest extensions of rail- 
roads are shown with accuracy and clearness. The Klondike District, new towns 
in the Yukon Valley, the route of the T:ans-Siberian railway, the ‘‘ farthest North’’ 
of Arctic exploration, are all given in accordance with the latest information. 

The statistical and historical facts in this atlas have been collected with great 
care and are presented in a concise and carefully-edited letter-press. ‘The com- 
plete work contains 192 pages, size 12x14¥% inches. There are 38 double-page, 
77 single page maps, 33 pages of text and 4 pages of colored diagrams. 


Price, $1.00 


2 
2 
, 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Broadway, New York uty 
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A New Book by Edmund Gosse 


The Life and Letters of Dr. John Donne, 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S, 1573-1631. 








Two 8vo volumes, about 400 pages each, with 11 full-page illustrations and portraits ( frontis- 
pieces in photogravure). Price, net, $8.00. 








“Mr. Gosse is to be thanked 
for a Life which should BECOME 
CLASSICAL.”—London Academy. 














“A book written with love and devotion, full of various literary and personal interest, 
and marked by unfailing appreciation. . . . The background is presented with such skill; 
events, writings, and comments are so artistically interwoven with so much charm of manner 
as to make these two volumes fascinating reading.” —London Academy. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





























POPPEII 


Ics Life and Art 
By AUGUST MAU 


‘Translated by Professor FRANCIS W. KELSEy, University of Michigan. With over 200 illustra- 
tions in the text, from original photographs, etc.; besides larger photogravures, plans, etc. 

Half Leather, 8vo, $6.00 ez. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, whose knowledge of the subject dates from a boyhood spent in Rome, 

says that Dr. Mau’s work “ Contains an immense amount of new material, rendered doubly valu- 


able by his treatment . . . a noteworthy advance upon all that has hitherto been published in 
regard to the Pompeiian excavations.” 


* An ideal preparation for a visit to Pompeii."— Mew York Tribune. 


“ A treatment in a sympathetic spirit by a man not only of sense but of sensibility, . . full 
as it is of poetic coloring. Few specialists have the breadth of mind which produced the . 
appreciation of the significance of Pompeiian culture.”—Vation, 





THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, A.STHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. IX. No. 2 (March, 1900) contains— 
I. Original Articles: 
i. Society and the Individual. Professor E. B. McGILvary 


ii. The Hegelian Conception of Thought. Dr. A. K: RoceErs 
iii. Self-Love and Benevolence in Butler’s System. 


Dr. ALBERT LEFEVRE 


II. Reviews of Books: 


B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State: by Professor 
S. W. Dyde—W. Wadlace, Lectures and Essays: by Professor 
E. B. McGilvary— W. Winde/band, History of Ancient Philosophy : 
by Professor G. S. Fullerton—/. 7. Robertson, A Short History of 
Free Thought: by James B. Peterson. 


lil. Summaries of Articles. 
IV. Notices of New Books, 
V. Notes. 


The Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Current 
Periodicals, etc. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
II 








SCHOOL —o 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 


ter in the World. 


The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 75,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 Pupils. 

SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 
Public Libraries and School Superintendents throughout the 


country. 





SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 





H. &. Futter, Editor. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SGHODL NEWS GD, 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, 
156 FIFTH AVE., 
CORNER TWENTIETH ST., 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Sore Notable Books fur Terchers. 


The Elements of Generali [icthod (75c.) 
and The Method of the Recitation ($1) 


By the McMurrys, Jay the foundations for the modern 
er methods which are — in detail] in the 


pecial Methods for Geography, Literature and History 


Reading, and Science. The latter is the best book on 
its subject. 

Such Children’s books as Classic Stories, for the little 
ones (40 cts.), by Mrs. McMurry, Stories of Indian 
Children (so cts), by Mrs. Husted, Robinson Crusce 


for Boys and Giris (40 cts.), The Story of Lincoln 


(35 cts.), Zhe Story of Ulysses (50 cts,), and others in’ 


our list can be used as material for applying the methods 
developed in the McMurry Series in the school room. 


Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow 
is the long desired collection of good poems to teach the 


little ones. All your favorites for the primary grades 
are included. Copy for examination, 50 cents. 
School and Home Education ($1) 

is the journal for teachers whoare making a serious study 
of their profession, Gro. P. Brown, Editor. Its Schoo] 
and Home Department is good reading for school patrons 
as well. It is striving to encourage a more sympathetic 
union of the school with the home. Sample free. Ask 
for special terms to new subscribers. 

Send for full descriptive catalog of all our publica- 

tions. 


TEE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING 0., 


Bloomington, Illinois, 





Morning Exercises ana 
School Recreations. 


By C. W. MICKENS. 


Something New and Racy. 200 
Opening Exercises — arranged for 
each day of the year. Ethics, His- 
tory, Science, Geography, Literature, 
Patriotism, Biography, Fun, Senti- 
ment, Manners, Morals, Puzzles, etc. 
etc. The Stories, the Poems, the Se- 
lections, the Facts are given. It’s 
the climax of such books. Cloth 
bound, 267 pp., 50c. 


ADDRESS, 


H. R. PATTENGILL, Publisher, 


LANSING, MICH. 
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The 


Journal of Education 


BOSTON. 








Character and Volume 


Sa Oe ee Ne SN Ah eh thet th Ach bebe) 


of circulation and 
advertising rates considered 
is the best advertising 
medium offered to publishers 
in the United States. 


THIS EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKLY ~~ J 


reaches a very influential class of 
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book buyers. 


aed 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR RATES. 


New England Publishing Company 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BIRD-LORE. 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine for Bird-Lovers. 


Edited by 
FRANE M. CHAPMAN and MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 





Among the contributors to the volume for 1900 will be : 


John Burroughs, 
Olive Thorne Miner, 


Bradford Torrey, 


Ernest Seton Thompson, 


Annie Trumbull Slosson, 


and many other well-known writers on Birds in nature. 

In addition to numerous articles on our Native Birds, there will be others on the Birds of the 
Philippines, Hawaii, the Klondike, and Cuba; a series of papers on teaching ornithology by in- 
structors who have made a specialty of this branch of nature-study, and there will be established an 
Advisory Council, designed to place students in direct communication with an authority on 
the Birds of their region, composed of over 50 prominent ornithologists residing throughout the 
United States and Canada, who have consented to respond to requests for advice and information. 





20 Cents a Copy; 1.00 a Year. 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 





Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, contributes "to the Apri] 
number of Zhe Magaziise EDUCATION an article 
on The Study of Arrested Development in Chil- 
dren as Produced by Injudicious School Meth” 
ods. ll persons who are interested ia educa 
tional matters, especially parents and teachers’ 
should read this article, which is of command 
ing interest and importance. 


THE MAGAZINE 
EDUCATION 


records the carefully prepared utterances of 
many of the ablest educators. 


It is the oldest of the high class educa- 
tional monthly magazines. Fully up to 
date. $3.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 


The April number will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
50 Bromfield St., Buston, Mass. 
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Che Ohio 
Educational (Monthly 


Is ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


r is the organ of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the State Association of School Exami- 
ners and Township Superintendents, and the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls 
over 6000 members, Its circulation and stand- 
ing are such as to make it an excellent advertis- 
ing medium for book firms, school.supply houses, 
and all persons who wish to reach the leading 
teachers. 
For information regarding subscription and 
advertising rates, address 


QO. T. Corson, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 














Vol. I. APRIL, 1900. No. 4. 


25 Cents Each Number. $3.00 per Annum. 


THE 


International Monthly. 


A Magazine of Contemporary Thought. 





CONTENTS: 
The Institution of Society. . . .... . L. M. KEASBEY 


Relation Between Early Religion and Morality 


EDMUND BUCKLEY 
French Drama at the End of the Nineteenth Century 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Recent Writing on English History. . .. . E. P. CHENEY 


The Need of State Endowment for the Advancement of Medical 
Science . ....e«...e.- DB.ST. JOHN ROOSA 





The object of the Board of Editors is to make possible a clear understand- 
ing of the work and progress in the several departments of knowledge ; to pub- 
lish the work of contemporary scholars both of this country and from abroad; 
and to present simply and clearly the movement of contemporary thought. 

Each department is under the direction of an American and a European 
editor, while the general editorial management in this country will be in the 
hands of Frederick A. Richardson. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





























NEW BOOKS FOR BOTANISTS, ETC. 
“4 book to be bought, studied and laid to heart,” —JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
THE TEACHING BOTANIST 


A MANUAL OF INFORMATION UPON BOTANICAL INSTRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH 
OUTLINES AND DIRECTIONS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


By WILLIAM F. GANONG, Ph.D., Smith College. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10, #7. 
“ Not only of great value to the teachers of natural “A useful and suggestive manual. . . ome of the best 
science but it is a distinct contribution to the science of boeks we have seen on the modern lines, and it will be 
education.’’—EpuCATIONAL REviEw. widely welcomed.’’—EpDucATION. 
“ 


great value to all teachers ef botany.’’—ScignTiFic AMERICAN. 


AN BCEMENTARY TEXT-Book JHE NATURE AND WORK OF 
OF BOTANY PLANTS 


By SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., EBS. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY 


Fellow of Magdalen College and Sherardian | By D. T. MACDOUGAL, Director of the Lab- 
Professor of Botany in the University of Ox- oratories, New York Botanical Garden. 
ford, With 397 Illus., 8vo,Cloth, $2.25 mez. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents, e7/. 


THE FARMSTEAD 


By I. P. ROBERTS, Director of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Rural Science. 


Series. 350 Pages—138 Illustrations—$1.25. 
A delightful practical book by *‘the wisest farmer in America.” 





BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER OF NATURE STUDY 
THE BVOLUTION OF PLANTS 


By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, California. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A sketch of the development of the vegetable kingdom, based upon the most reliable recent investigations. 


NATURE S'UDY FOR |A HANDBOCK OF 
GRAMMAR GRADES | NATURE STUDY 
FOR THE —— a BELOW THE | FOR TEACHERS any IN ELEMENTARY 
By WILBUR $ JACKMAN. Chicago Normal | By D. LANGE, Instructor in Nature Study in 
School. Revised edition, $1.co, net. | the Public Schools of St. Paul, Minnesota, 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 


**A delightful. book which one takes up with pleasure 
| and lays down with regret.” —Education. 


NATURE SSTUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY SC HOOLS | 
By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, 
A Manual for Teachers First and Second Readers 


Cloth, 90 Cents, #ef#. Cloth, each, 35 Cents, #e?. 


*¢ Nothing has yet appeared along this line that is more complete, varied, judicious, and directive than this 
book ; it is peerless. ”"_ Fournal of Education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


THE BOCKSELGLER. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


NEWS of Interest relating to New Books 

BUSINESS CHANGES, Trade Notes, DOMESTIC and Foreign PERSONALS regard- 
ing Publishers, Dealers and Authors. 

Original Reviews of all books received up to day of going to press. 

Resume of Trade Conditions, Best selling books, in fact all that goes to make up a Journal 
Useful to the Book Trade. 

Published Monthly—If not already a Subscriber send $1.00 and receive THE BOOK- 
SELLER regularly for a year. 

Advertising Rates sent on request. 


Author of “ NatureStudy for the Common Schools,” 
**Nature Study Record,’’ ‘Field Werk in Nature 
Study,” etc. 








THE BOOKSELLER, 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ONE YEAR OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEs- 
SONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


By FLORENCE U. PALMER 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
Cloth, Small 4to. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The aim is to present to the child a principle of right living within his daily 
experience, giving him, not only a story to enjoy, but something to do. 


Bishop JouNn H. VincEnNT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Circles writes: ‘* This 
book is sure to be in every way a blessing to mother, father, older brothers and sisters, 
the very little folks and to Sunday-school primary classes and intermediate teachers. 

. . Lt helps to self-help. . . . It should find its way into thousands of homes.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, POLITICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE ARCHAOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


EDITORS: The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and 
J. S. BLACK, LL.D., with the aid of many contributors from among 
the ablest modern writers. 

Price of Vol, I., Cloth, $5.00; Full Library Morocco, $7.50. 
Sold by Subscription, and orders taken for sets of four volumes only. 





‘¢This latest dictionary of the Bible stands preéminent among its fellows for 
two things: it is frankly and definitely critical, and it contains a more comprehen- 
sive, varied and exhaustive body of material more compactly built up, better ana- 
lyzed, than any other in English.”— Zhe Churchman. 


Send for a full descriptive circular, giving names of contributors, specimen 
pages, conditions of special terms of payment, etc. 


THE RISE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


CHAPTERS ON THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT—THE BIBLE OF JESUS 
AND THE APOSTLES—THE Lorp’s Worps—THE APOSTLES’ WRITINGS 
AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. 

Compact, clear and serviceable. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Books for Teachers and Parents 


The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It 
By Stuart Hi. Rowg, Ph.D., New Haven, formerly Professor of Pedagogy and Director of 
Practice in the State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00 
‘“« The average school teacher could read no better work on school hygiene.” 
—C. H, THURBER, in THE SCHOOL REVIEW. 


Education of the Central Nervous System 


A Study of Foundations, Especialiy of Sensory and Motor Training. By 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, Author of “ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net 
“ He has succeeded admirably in presenting the subject in a simple, clear, logical way. 
It is just the book, it seems to me, for the reading of all persons interested in ¢ Child 
Study.’””—Francis W. PARKER, Chicago Normal School. 





By DR. OPPENHEIM 
The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., Attending Physician to the Children’s Dept., Mt. Sinai 
Hospital Dispensary. Cloth, $1.25 ne? 
“ Interesting and suggestive."— Zhe Trtbune, New York. 


The Medical Diseases of Childhood 


With one hundred and one original illustrations in half tone, and nineteen temperature, 
pulse and respiration charts. Cloth, 8vo. Mearly Ready 


The Care of the Child in Health 
A Companion to ‘The Development of the Child,” “‘ The Medical Diseases of Childhood,” 
etc., etc. Nearly ready 
Comments of the press on Dr. Nathan Oppenheim’s « The Development of the Child.” 


« Dr. Oppenheim shows himself a careful and ‘“‘ His book should be read by all who are in- 
judicious investigator and is happily free from | terested in the proper education and training of 
the hasty generalization which makes useless so | children. They would find in it a good deal of 
much of the literature dealing with the facts of | original thought and many valuable sugges- 
child life.” —Fournal of Pedagogy. tions."—New York Herald. 





By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER 


The Nervous System of the Child 


Its Growth, and Health and Education. A Handbook for Teachers By 
FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. (London), F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Physician and Lecturer to the 
London Hospital, Physician to the Royal Albert Orphanage; author of “The Study of 


Children and Their School Training,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 mez 
From Among the Comments on His “ The Study of Children”: 
«The book is indispensable to the teachers’ «This book seems to us an extremely sug- 


library, and is full of information for those who | gestive and important one for teachers and 
are engaged in directing education, philanthropy, | parents; and being simply written and free from 
social settlement work, as well as any student | technicalities, it may be understood and applied 
of mental development.” — Child Study Monthly. | with ease by any reader.”— The Dial, 


The Study of Children and Their School Training :6mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
“I have read this volume with the very deepest interest. I regard it as one of the very 
best contributions yet made on the subject of Child Study. The author has treated the sub- 


ject in a direct and practical manner that is easily comprehended by the average school 
teacher.’’—J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Teacher’s Professional Library 


Under the General Editorship of NICHOLAS MurRrAy BuTLER, Professor of Philosophy and Edu- 
cation in Columbia University. 


The contributors to this series are leading teachers and students of education in Europe as 
well as in the United States. Each volume will apply the results of the Jatest scholarship and the 
widest experience to some phase of educational thought or activity. Each subject will be treated 
in untechnical language, and the series is intended to form a practical reference library of text- 
books in professional study, the price of which will be within everyone’s reach. 


The first volume to be published in this series is: 
The Teaching and Study of Elementary [Mathematics 
By Davip EuGENE SMITH, Ph.D., Principal of the State Normal School at Brockport, 
New York. $1.00 ne?. 
This book aims to vitalize and enrich the teaching of arithmetic, algebra, etc., by giving 
teachers of them an introduction to the scholarship of their subjects, It is very suggestive. 
Educational Aims and Educational Values 
By Paut H, Hanus, Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching, Harvard 
University. Cloth, $1.25 


“A very readable book. . . His insight into educational problems is good, his ex- 
perience wide, and his power of expression admirable.’’ 


—Myron T. S. ScuppeEr, in THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home 
By SamuEt T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Cloth, $1.25 


« The chief value of the book is that it gives a popular interpretation of some current 
ideas in educational thought. Teachers of all grades will find it helpful and stimulating, 


and there is enough sound educational theory at the bottom to make it a safe guide to 
parents.””—SCIENCE, 


The Meaning of. Education 
and Other Essays and Addresses. By NicHoLas Murray ButLer, Columbia 
University. Cloth, $1.00 
«‘I do not recall any recent discussion of educational questions which has seemed to me 


so adequate in knowledgeand so full of genuine insight. I like the frankness, the honesty 
and the courage of the papers immensely.” —-HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


By PROFESSOR BALDWIN 
Tental Development in the Child and the Race 

First VoLuME [Methods and Processes. By James MARK BALDWIN, M.A., 
Ph.D., &c. With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. Fourth Reprint of Second Edition, 
corrected, Translated into French and German. $1.75 met 

‘“‘Baldwin’s book is certiinly the most important work which has appeared on 
genetic psychology since those of Spencer and Romance; it has equal value for the psychol- 
ogist and the biologist.”—L. MARILLIER in ANNEE BIOLOGIQUE. 
SECOND VoLuME Social and Ethical Interpretations By JAMEs MARK BALD- 
WIN, M.A., Ph.D. Second edition revised, with additions. Translated into French and 
German. $1.75 met 
Work “ crowned” with the Gold Medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark, 1897. 


‘«‘ There is no doubt that in this book we have a valuable contribution towards 
the literature of a problem which may perhaps be considered the problem of the 
age —the problem, that is, of the relation between the individial and society.” 


—H. BosANQUET in MIND. 
These two books by Prof. Baldwin are sold together for $3.00 for the set 
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Miscellaneous Recent Issues 





Man and His Ancestor 


| Scientige ‘By CHARLES MORRIS, author of ‘The Popular 
eee Aryan Race,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. in method 


The ascent of man from the kingdom of the lower animals, the culminating feature of the 
evolution hypothesis, has hitherto remained, so far as its evidences are concerned, in the hands of 
the scientists, no popular exposition of it having been offered to the general public, 

“«‘ Man and His Ancestors” has been written with the purpose of supplying this deficiency, 





The Crimina!: His Personnel and Environment 
A SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 


A complete and By the Reverend AUGUST DRAHMS, or the minister, 
interesting, as well Chaplain of State Prison, San Quentin, lawyer, and 


asvaluable study Ca/. With an introduction by CESARE general reader, as 


of an : B wellas for the 
doberniing sibject Lomsroso, Professor of Psychiatry, Uni- |. ific specialist 


versity of Turin, Italy. Cloth, 12mo,$2.00 


““T have not had the good fortune for some time to find an author who so thoroughly under- 
stands my ideas, and is able to express them with so much clearness as the author of this book 


5 . with the lucid exposition, the profound and original thought, with which the work is em- 
bellished.’’ Prof. C. LoMsroso. 





ae H N r i Clear, very simple 
Modern scientific ome urs ng and practical 
methods for pete 


du-ates By EVELEEN HARRISON needed in every 
tere Just ready. Cloth, 16m~, $1.00. home 


The essentials of hygienic nursing, free ventilation, cleanliness, tempting nourishment, etc., 
are described, with the simplest methods of obtaining them in the ordinary home and securing the 
greatest comfort to the patient. A few recipes for dainty dishes are specially valuable. 


It is a book which should be in every home. 





How Women May Earn a Living 


“There isnovol- A Handbook of Occupations for Women “Contains a great 


ume more oppor- deal of useful sug- 


tune.” —Boston By Mrs. HELEN CHURCHILL CAN- gestion.” —Har- 
CourRIER. DEE. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. PER’S WEEKLY. 


‘* Filled with common sense couusel.’’—Chicago Record. 
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Makers of Literature 


Being Essays on 
Shelley, Landor, 
Browning, Byron, 
Arnold, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier 

and others, 


of Man,”’ etc. 


By GeorcE EpwarD Woopserry, Pro- 
fessor of Literature, Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of ‘* Wild Eden,” “ Heart 


Literary criticism 
by the editor of the 
series, National 
Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters. 


Cloth, I2mo, $1.50. 


‘* His style is characterized by purity, lucidity, and ease, and is at once dig- 
nified and graceful.” Zhe Literary World. 





The Evolution of the English Novel 


Interesting to the 
general reader, in- 
dispensable to the 
serious student, 


By Francis Hovey Stopparp, Professor 
of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in New York University. 


Chapters on The 
Novel of Personal- 
ity, The Historical 
Novel, The Roman- 
tic Novel, The Novel 
of Purpose and 
Problem, etc, 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


A striking theory of literary evolution applied to the history of the novel form 
and the influences underlying its development. 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN (LETTERS. 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, 


Columbia University. 


FUST READY. 


BROOK FARM 


ITS MEMBERS, SCHOLARS AND VISITORS. 
By LINDSAY SWIFT. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

‘*Mr. Swift deals with the experi- 
menters rather than with the experiment . 
and with the influences of the life at Brook 
FARM upon the individuality of its members.’’— 
The Mail and Express, New York. 

‘‘Mr. LINpsAY SwirT tskes up and de- 
scribes very amply the most romantic, interest- 
ing and far-reaching movement in the history of 
American literature—the story of Brook Farm.’’ 
‘ — Times Sat. Review, 





~ OLD CAMBRIDGE 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

‘* Blends criticism and recollections in a de- 
lightful manner.’’— Zhe Nation. 

‘* Interesting to every person who honors New 
England and sets store by her literature. . : 
Readers of the Jndependent know what delight- 
ful writing they may always be sure of from the 
pen of Col. Higginson.’’ —/ndependent. 

** Delightful studies . a charming vol- 
ume which will be eagerly welcomed by all lov- 
ers of American literature.”’—V. Y. Odserver. 
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The Macmillan Company's Biographies, Etc. 





BISHOP WHIFPPLE’S MEMORIES 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate 


BEING REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS of the ‘le ted 
Rt. Rev. HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, 7 te ane 


2d Edition. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota, sbserbing tnterest.” 
Illustrated by «Full of a sunny, cheerful trustfulness , . . full, —!#® CHURCHMAN. 
portraits and views. too, of that humor which is one of the Christian «+ Neyer wil] a book 
$5.00 graces.”"— The Churchman. be more welcomed.” 
“His fascinating volume.”—W, Y. 7ribune. —MINN. TRIBUNE. 
“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Chicago Tribune. 


The Life and Letters of Edward White Benson 


“ One of the best of SOMETIME ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY “Ttis a very full 
such publications.”  Paitea by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 2" 7ich volume done 





—CONGREGATIONAL- 


IST. 


With Portraits, etc. 


Two volumes, 


$8.00 


By the author 
of * The Choice 
of Books,’ ‘The 
Meaning of His- 
tory,” etc., etc. 


r2mo, $2.00 


With Numerous 
Portraits. Intwo 
Volumes. 

8vo, Cloth, 

$8.00 


A book of singular interest on both personal and public grounds 


in every line with 
filial reverence ana 


‘‘That one cannot help receiving a true impres- affection, but with a 
sion ofa man of intense vigor and decision, of eager candor as just as it is 
life and lively faith, is one of its greatest advantages /i/ial,”—THE EvAN- 


over the usual biography.” 
Tennyson Ruskin [ill 
And Other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON 
‘*The collection is one which all cultivated readers 


will enjoy. Thestudies are admirably written, independ- 
ent, timely and profitable.’ —Zvening Post, Chicago. 


‘Read the essays from cover to cover. Every one of 
them is a literary gem.’’ Wm. B. CHISHOLM, in the 
New York Home Journal. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA 


The Drama of Yesterday and 


By CLEMENT SCOTT 


*« It ranges over a wide field, for Mr. Scott not only 
relates that which has come within his own personal 
knowledge, but gives a brightly written résumé of the 
English stage during the last fifty years. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to the ‘early forties,’ and Sadler's 
Wells and Samuel Phelps occupy another two.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


—Boston Herald. GELIST. 


ON ARNOLD, 
JOHN 
ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS 
AND 
GIBBON, 
FROUDE, and 
FREEMAN. 


To=-Day 


An Illustrated 
record of the Vic- 
torian Drama,— 
Sull of personal 


interest. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave.,New York. 











“A Life of Lincoln that has never been surpassed in vividness, compactness and 
life-like reality.’’—-CuicaGo TRIBUNE. 





braham Lincoln 
The Man of the People 


BY Illustrated with portraits, fac- 


NORMAN HAPGOOD Hc coctments, ete. Halt $2.00 





“« One of the most remarkable biographies ever written by an American.” 
—BostTon ADVERTISER. 
‘¢ Perhaps the best short biography that has yet appeared.’’— Review of Reviews. 
‘« The book has a distinctive interest and a special value.”"—.vew York Herald. 
‘« Strong, clear, picturesque.””—Jndependent. 
‘«Mr. Hapgood is not depicting a mere model hero, but a living, awkward, fallible, 
steadfast noble man.”’"—Chicago Tribune. 
‘¢ Clear cut and vigorous.” — Harvard Law Review. 
‘* A picture of Lincoln as he was.” —Mail and Express. 
*¢ Afine portrait.”"— Zoledo Blade. 
‘One of the best biographies of Lincoln we have yet enjoyed.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
‘Mr. Hapgood makes Lincoln more human and real and genuine and infinitely 
more interesting, than he has ever been made before in Literature. 
— Boston Herald. 
‘Under Mr. Hapgood’s very skillful touch the dramatic and poetic forces of that 
wonderful life seem almost spontaneously to unfold themselves. 
—FPhiladelphia Press. 
‘« Brings out with rare fidelity the essential qualities, something different from what 
has yet been done.’’— Zimes-Heraid. 
‘« Lawyers will be certain to peruse with particular pleasure the chapter on Lincoln 
as a Lawyer.’’—Albany Law Journal. 
‘¢ It is good reading for a student at high school or at college, and admirable enter- 
tainment for a busy man of affairs.’’—Zzfe. 
«* Unusually explicit.” —Detroit Free Press. 
‘¢ The early history of Lincoln’s life is recited most entertainingly. A clear sum- 
mary of the life of the most notable man of our country.’’—Jnter- Ocean. 
‘« The biography shows all sides of the President’s nature.’””"— Washington Post. 
‘¢ A book of importance that will have a wide and careful reading . . . the picture 
is drawn realistica'ly, faithfully and sympathetically.”—Hartford Courant. 


‘“*It is accurate and impartial in history, admirable as biography, 
and delightful as literature.’”’—POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





“*Preturesque and often 
brillant.”” — THE TimEs, 


New York. Chicago. 


‘Lucid, vivid and mag- 
netic."’ — INTER - OCEAN, 


“‘ Original and mod 
ern.”’ —EVENING TELE- 
GRAPH, Philadelphia. 





THE STorRY 


OF FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 





VOL. I. Now Ready | 


FROM THE SETTLEMENT OF GAUL 
TO THE END OF THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. 


Cloth, Medium 8vo. 


Giit Tops. 


VOL, Il. Just Ready 


FROM THE END OF THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS XV. TO THE CONSULATE 
OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Two Volumes. $5.00. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, ON ISSUE, WAS DESCRIBED AS 


* Exceedingly vivacious and interesting.” 
°- —The Advance. 
« Lively and forcible, an interesting work.” 
— The Minneapolis Tribune. 
* Intensely interesting and full of originality.” 
— Boston Budget. 


«Mr. Watson has a style of picturesque vigor 
. . little less than fascinating,” 

—The Press, Philadelphia, 
“To simplicity and terseness he adds grace 


and force... . It is as interesting reading as any 
modern novel affords.” —Sioux City Tribune. 





FROM REVIEWS OF THE WORK 


AS A WHOLE WE MAY QUOTE: 


“We may say of it as a whole that it is admirable writing, popular in the best sense of the 


word.”’—Mail and Express, New York. 

“ Here for the first time, we have the point of , 
view of the laborer and the mechanic, told elo- 
quently and with conviction. From the people's | 
standpoint he views all political events. . . 
Readers will follow the narrative with breathless 
interest and finish the books with a remarkably 
vivid impression of the salient points of French 
history.”—Boston Budget. 


‘The terse, crisp narrative style with dra- 


| matic sentences and effective periods, which 


fascinated the reader of the first volume will be 
found as absorbingly interesting in this, There 
is no difference in the literary methods employed 
no diminution of the writer’s positiveness and 
strength . . .a work of intense interest and 
positive merit.”— Evening Fost, Chicago. 





The American, Philadelphia, said in a long review : 
«“ Being now ina position to judge the work as a whole, we give it as our deliberate opin- 


ion that taken all in all, it is one of the most remarkable historical studies ever produced—a work 
of such distinct character, positive strength and inherent worth that it will live for years as one of 
those few historical works which survive the period in which they were written, . . Mr. Watson 
gives a keener and as we believe a truer view of the Revolution than is to be found elsewhere.” 
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“¢ The style of the work is brilliant. 


Its short sentences con- 


tain the compressed thinking of pages.’’—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





By PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Author of Questions of the Day,” “Riddles of Existence,” etc. 


The United Kingdom 


A POLITICAL HISTORY. 


In two volumes, boxed. 


Cloth, $4,00. 


‘¢ Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’s two volumes have undisputably a value 


peculiarly their own 


They are valuable first of all (and 


this will give them their place among the histories written in the nine- 
teenth century) as a complete and self-contained history of the 
political development of England based on later research. Next they 
are welcomed on account of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s striking style . . . ”’ 


—COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 





‘‘The crowning work of a very busy 
life . we have said the book was 
suited to the general reader, it may be 
well to emphasize the brilliant quality of 
its style, which makes the reading of it 
a perpetual delight.” 

—TuE News, Indianapolis. 


‘* Must take rank as his masterpiece. 


“Easily the chief literary work 
of this forceful and learned man 
; it is the most interesting, and 
one might almost say entertaining 
work, valuable for its practical ser- 
vice and admirable style.” 

-—CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH, Pittsburg. 


In directness of statement 


and epigrammatic brilliancy of style he has surpassed even himself.’ 
—H. MORSE STEPHENS in the Timgs’ Sat. Review. 


‘¢ A contribution of surpassing in- 
terest to English history. The 
author’s gift of succinct, lucid writing is 
nothing less than remarkable, as the 
reader must note in every passage of the 
present fascinating history.’ 

—Ser-CuLTurRE. 


‘‘TIt has immense value for the 
general reader, and no one will deny 
that as an example of vigorous 
writing it ranks with the best lit- 
erary work that historical students have 
done.”’ 

Times-HERALD, Chicago. 


‘‘Tt would be hard to name a work that deserves more serious thought to- 
day from Englishmen and Americans than this admirable history.” 
—THE CHURCHMAN. 





By the 
same Author. 


Aw OvutLine oF PotiticAL History, 1492-1871. 


The United States 


Fourth 
Edition. 


$2.00. 


‘‘ A literary masterpicce, as readable as a novel, remarkable for its com- 
pression without dryness, and its brilliancy without any rhetorical effort 


or display.’-—THE NATION. 


“ A marvel of condensation and 
lucidity.”—Tue Sun, New York. 


“A free, strong and unusual 
book.” —THE INDEPENDENT. 





SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. Address 
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2 From the 

hie cg Latest of 
2s / é ® ! Mrs. Wright’s 
i a, , P Nature Stories 


ee ee a 


. Wabeno, the Magician 


A Sequei to “ TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.” 
By MABEL OSGOCD WRIGHT. 


Fully Illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. Cloth. $1.50. 


In a box with “ Tommy-Anne,’’ the set $3.00. 


3 








“Immensely entertaining ” ( Washington Post ) ; “ most fascinating ” ( Times- 
Herald ); the delight of all children” (Denver Times); ‘a storehouse of use. 
ful information” (Boston Herald ) are avery few from the long list of comments 
which may be summed up with the words of Zhe Mew York Tribune, “ A more 
delightful and healthy book for the young could not be written.” 


| OTHER NATURE STORIES BY MRS. WRIGHT. 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


j Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50. 


‘¢ The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’?’— 7he Nation. 


‘It has a value of its own that’cannot fail to make it permar ently popu- 
lar.’’— The Evening Post, Chicago. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Illustrated by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


‘¢ It deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of information which it 
contains regarding the familiar, and many unfamiliar animals of this country. J¢ is an ideal book for 
children and doubtless older folk will find in its pages much of interest.’ — Zhe Dial, Chicago. 

‘‘This is a superb volume, likely to become a favorite. . . It will make a wise choice 
for a holiday gift for a boy or girl.’’—Zducation. 

‘* Books like this are cups of delight to wideawake and inquisitive girls and boys. Here is a 
gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and thoroughly instructive. The 
text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that distinguishes her other out-of-door books.”’ 

i 











Send for a descriptive circular of Mrs. Wright's books. 
See alse “Citizen Bird” on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 

















BIR WORAF: } . 








“ Attractive, 

interesting 
and helpful, 
and should be 
in the library 
of every lover 
of birds.” 


—Science. 











A A Field Book of Two Hundred 





Song, Game and Water Birds.... 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “‘ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “Citizen Bird,”’ 
*« Four-footed Americans and their Kin,’’ 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Third Edition. 











Small 4to, $2.50 


ENTICINGLY WRITTEN 
T IS more than an accurate and comprehensive description of all the birds one is 
likely to find in an extended search. It is also an introduction to them and their 
haunts, so enticingly written that the reader at once falls in love with them, and becomes an enthu- 


siast in their pursuit. 


* * * The scientific part of the work is equally well done.” 


—ELvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 





CITIZEN BIRD 








“ Entertain- 
ing as well as 
valuable.” 


THE EVENING 
TELEGRAPH, 
Philadelphia. 








_ Scenes from BIRD- LIFE in Plain 








English for Beginners . i 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT Cougs 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Heart of Nature Series. Cloth, $1.50 Net 


“ There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing and directing the interest that 
all children feel toward the birds.” — 7ridune, Chicago, 


“By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.” 


OUR 


—C. H. M. in Science. 


NATIVE BIRDS 








“ One of the 


best briefs for 


the bird we 

have seen.”’ 

SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 











How to Protect Them and Attract 


Them to Our Homes ...... 
By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in the Schools of St. Paul, Minn., 
Author of a “‘ Manual of Nature Study,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.00. 














“‘ Thoroughly in line with the spirit of bird study of the day and commends itself to every one 
interested in bird protection.” —Aoston Herald. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 
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A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS 


“Tt is far and away the best book ever written about birds, . . . the best ‘all-round’ book we 
have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all readers ; the one which conveys the 
most information per thousand ems, the one which is freest from misstatements of any sort; the one 
which is most cautious and conservative in expression of opinions where opinions may reasonably 
differ ; the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in rendering adverse de- 
cisions. . . . ’’—From an extended review in Zhe Auk. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 
By Prof. ALFRED NEWTON, 
Assisted by 
Hans F. Gapow, Ph.D. 


With contributions from 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, 


Author (with Sir W. H, Flower) 
of “An Introduction tothe Study 
of Mammazls,’’ etc. 


With contributions from 
Prof. CHARLES S. Roy and 
RosBEerT W. SHUFELDT, 
Late U.S. Army, Author of “The 
Mythology of the Raven,” etc. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. Cloth. pp. xii+ 1088. Price, $5.00. 
‘“t The Greatest and Best Book ever written about Birds.’’—E.uiott CouvEs. 








Diomed 


THE Lirz, TRAVELS, AND OBSERVATIONS OF 
A Dec. By the Hon. JoHN SERGEANT 
Wisr. With over 200 illustrations by J. 
LINTON CHAPMAN. Cloth, $2.00 
‘¢ From beginning to end it bubbles with wit 

and humor genuinely Southern. .. . 

‘¢It would be hard to find a beok on field 
sports with dog and gun to place beside this as 
its equal,’”’—Chap Book. 


JeS$: brrs or WaysipE GosPEL. 


By JENKIN LLoyp Jonzs, joint author with Wm. 
C.GANNETT, of ‘*The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful,’’ Editor of Unity, etc. Cloth, $1.50 
‘*A splendidly inspiring and spiritually re- 

freshing bock.’’—Budget, Boston. 

‘*One of the most delightful books of the 
year, redolent with fields and woods; .. . 
thrillingly suggestive of the higher spiritual 
verities.’’ — Tribune, Chicago. 





More Pot Pourri From a Surrey Garden. 
Just Ready By Mrs. C, W. EARLE Cloth, $2.c0 


A book for the shelf which holds ‘‘A Solitary Summer,’’ or ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den,’’ with Mrs. Earle’s first ‘* Pot Pourri,’’ that ‘‘sweet and pleasant mixture’’ of gardening, 
cooking, philosophy, art, poeiry and housekeeping, the reflection of the lifé of a cultivated obser- 
vant woman of many interests, A wholesome, entertaining book of miscellaneous notes grouped 
as taken by the months of a year—just the thing to put on the sewing-table for ten minute dips 
of inspiration and refreshment in a busy woman’s life. 





A Solitary Summer and Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
$1.50 Cloth, Crown 8vo $175 


‘*We find ourselves in the presence of a whim- 
sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly 
woman, with a pleasant, old-fashioned liking for 
homeliness, and a simplicity, with a wise hus- 
band, three merry babies . . . a few friends, a 
gardener, an old German house to repose in, a 
garden to be happy in, an agreeable literary gift, 
and a slight touch of cynicism. Such in Eliza- 
beth. It isa charming book.’’— Zhe Academy. 


** A continuation of that delightful chronicle 
of days spent in and about one of the most de- 
lightful gardens known to mcdera literature. 
The author’s exquisite humor is ever present 
and her descriptions... have a wonderful 
freshness and charm.’’ 

‘* Perhaps even more charming than the fasci- 
nating original, which is saying a great deal.”’ 
—The Glasgow Herald. 





PUBLISHED BY 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 





JUST READY. 


A System of Medicine by Many Writers 
Edited by THOMAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.LS., F.S.A. 
Regius Professor of Physics in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 


College, etc. 


Vol. VIII. Diseases Nervous System, Mental Diseases and Diseases of the Skin. 


8vo. Cloth. $5.00 ze¢. Half-russia, $6.00 #e?, 


This system is the best exponent of medical teaching and practice as it exists to-day. The contributors are 
men of ripe experience, and the editor has so well planned the work of the series of volumes that we shall look fer 
their appearance with great interest. —7he International Medical Magazine, Philadelphia. 


A Text Book of the Embryology 


Of Invertebrates. 





By Dr. E. KorscHELT, in the University of Marburg, and Dr. K. Herpgr, 


in the University of Berlin, Fully illustrated with figures in the text, etc. 


PartI. PoRIFERA, CNIDARIA, 
CTENOPHORA, VERMES, EN- 
TEROPNEUSTA, ECHINODER- 
MATA, 

Translated by EDWARD L- 
MARK, Ph.D., Professor of 
Anatomy, and W. McM. 
Woopworth, Ph.D., Har- 
vard University. 

8vo. Cloth. With Illustra- 
tions. Pp. 484. $4.00, net. 
“The book has been in the hands 


PartII. PHoRoniDEA, Bryo- Part III. ARACHNIDA, PEN- 


ZOA, ECTOPROCTA, BRACH- TASTOMIDA, PANTOPODA 
IOPODA, ENTOPROCTA, CRUS- TARDIGRADA, ONYCHO- 
TACEA, PALAZOSTRACA. PHORA, MyriopopA, IN- 
8vo. Cloth. With Illustra- SECTA. With Illustrations. 
tions. Pp, 375. $3.00, mez, Pp. 441. $3.25, met. 


Translated from the German by MATHILDA BERNARD. Revised 
and edited with Additicnal Notes by MARTIN F. Woop- 
WARD, London. 


The second and third parts of the work described in the review 
just quoted as ‘‘ So well done that the book is likely to re- 





of zodiogists all over the world and 
is recognized as an excellent and 
indispensable reference book.””— 
Professor Jacos RgeiGHARD in Sci- 
ence. 


main for many years without a rival.’’ 


«« The book is something more than a translation since both the authors 

and translators have added to its numerous notes . 
uable to the specialist in directing his attention to the recent literature. 
Part III. has but just been published. 


particularly val- 
Part IV. in Press 


Of Man and Mammals, By Dr. Oscar HeERtWwic, of the University of Berlin. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by EpwArp L. Mark, Ph.D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy, 
in Harvard University. Second Edition, with 339 Figures in the Text and 2 Litho- 


graphic Plates. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi+ 670. $5.25, mez. 


** While it is in detail largely confined to the study of mammals, there is so much of general embryology withia 
its covers as to give it a value as a general text-book of vertebrate embryology. As such a text-book it is of the 
greatest value to a student and it is safe to say that at the present time there is no text-book so well designed to give 
the student a general knowledge of vertebrate embryology as the present one.” — Science. 





The Refraction of the Eye 


INCLUDING A COMPLETE TREATISE ON OPH- 
THALMOMETRY, A CLINICAL TEXT BOOK 
FOR STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS. By 
Epwarp A. Davis, M.D., Adj. Prof. of 
Diseases of the Eye, New York, Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical School and Hospital, etc. With 
IIg engravings, 97 of which are original. 

Cloth, 8vo. $3.00 ze7. 


The Ophthalmic Patient 


A MANUAL OF THERAPEUIICS AND NURSING IN 
Eye Disgasks. By PERCY FRIDENBURG, 
M.D., Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Randall’s 
Island and Infant Hospitals, etc 

Cloth, 12mo. Nearly ready. 
Not a treatise on diseases of the eye, but a practical 
guide for those who may havea responsibility, without 


a special training, for the care of an ophthalmic case. 
Invaluable to the general practitioner. 


A Manual of Surgery 
By CHAI LES STONEHAM, F.R.C.S., ENG. Senior 
Surgeon to the Westmirster Hospital, etc. 
I:lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 3vols. $6.00 mez. 
VoL I.—GENERAL SURGERY. 
II.—INJuRIES. 
III.—REGIONAL SURGERY. 


imperative Surgery 
FoR THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER, THE SPE- 
CIALIST, AND THE RECENT GRADUATE. By 
HowarbD LILIENTHAL, M.D., Attending Sur- 
geon to Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. With 
numerous original illustrations. 
Cloth, 8vo. $4.00 xeZ. 
A book for emergencies where expert surgical as- 
sistance is absent. It deals only with the diagnosis and 
treatment of cases which demand immediate operation, 
for which directions are given clearly for some gi 
method as simple as is consistent with gocd surgery. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 





THE SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. 


By Prof. RICHARD MAyo-SMITH, Columbia University. Part IT. 


the’ Columbia University Press. 


I. Statistics and Sociology. $3.00, xe?. 
. and a trustworthy man- 


** Both’a readable book . . 
ual.””—Educational Review. 


BRYCE. 

The American Common- 
wealth. By JAMEs BRYCE. 
Revised and Enlarged. In 
Two Volumes $4. Abridged 
Edition, $1.75. 

“Invaluable . . . to the Ameri- 
can citizen who wishes something 
more than a superficial knowledge 
ef the political system under which 
he lives and of the differences be- 


tween it and those of other coun- 
tries.”’— Zhe Tribune, New York, 


BRADFORD. 

The Lesson of Popular Gov- 
ernment. By GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD. Two Vols, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

“This important work is . 

most valuable book, inspi ins 

noble faith in the capacity of man 

for self-government.” — Zhe Nation. 





WISE. 

Life of Henry A. Wise. By 
His Grandson, the late BAR- 
TON H. WIsE, of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Bar. With 
Portraits, etc. Cloth,Cr. 8vo, 
$3.00. 


Just Ready, Published by 


II. Statistics and Economics. $3.00, xet. 
«It is full of suggestiveness.”” — a Review of the 


rst volume in the /udependent 





McCRADY. 

The History of South Car- 
Olina. By EDWARD Mc- 
CrapDy, a member of the 
Bar of Charleston, S. C., and 
Vice-President of the His- 
torical Society of South Car- 
olina. 

Vol. I. Under the es 
Government. $3.50 #et. 


Vol. 11. Under the Royal Govern- 
ment. $3.50 met. 


PATTEN. 

The Development of En- 
glish Thought. A Stupy 
IN THE ECONOMIC INTER- 
PRETATION OF HisToRY. By 
Stmon N. PATTEN, Univer- 
sity of Fennsylvania. Cloth, 
Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 


“A book of insight, originality, 
and power.”—Chicago Tribune. 


TARDE-WARREN 

Social Laws. A Translation 
ct TaRDE’s “ Les Lois So- 
crates,” by Howarp C, 
WarrEN, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. With an introduc- 
tion by J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 





VEBLEN. 

The Theory of the Leisure 
Class. AN Economic Stupy 
IN THE EVOLUTION oF IN- 
STITUTIONS, By THORSTEIN 
B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., $2.00, 


**One of the most interesting 
books that has fallen in my way.”— 
From the firstof two leading articles 
by W. D. Howe ts, in Literature. 


WILLOUGHBY. 

An Examination of the Na- 
ture of the State. A 
StuDy IN Po.irTIcaAL Puit- 
OsOPHY. By W. W. Wi- 
LOUGHBY, John Hopkins 
University. Cloth,8vo,$3.00. 
“It is not often that we have to 

notice a work. . . which, in pene- 

trative analysis, or in reconstructive 


generalization, will compare witb 
this.”’—7he Independent. 


HALLE. 

Trusts: or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions 
in the United States. By 
ERNEST VON HALLE. $1.25. 


** Historical, descriptive, analy- 
tic, but not controversial.””—7he 
Tribune, New York. 


EATON.—The Government of Municipalities 


The Great Municipal Problems Stated and Practical Methods Suggested in Aid of their Solu- 
tion, By the Hon. DorMAN B. EATON, formerly Commissioner of the United States Civil 


Service. $4.00 met. 


« Unquestionably the most comprehensive inquiry into the evils of municipal government in the United 


States.” —Philadelphia Press. 
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‘¢The volume is one of ‘¢ Thoughtful and most 
rare thoughtfulness and interesting essays.’’— Zdi- 
insight.’’— Chicago Tribune. torial in the Hartford Courant. 


Democracy and Empire 


Just now when two 

leading nations are WITH STUDIES OF THEIR “It is not a volume 
struggling for domin- ' for light reading, but 
ation in remote parts PSYCHOLOGICAL, ECONOMIC it is one that cannot 
Giaage wok os AD MORAL FOUNDATIONS [a uemans 
“Democracy and Em- considerable influence 
pire”’ will probably be BY . . . Theworkasa 
read with something whole is the most pro- 
more than interest. 


He is already known FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS found and closely rea- 


soned defense of terri- 
to a very large audi- 


torial expansion that 
ence since his « Prin- Professor of Sociology in Columbia University am yet enpeueel 5 
ciples of Sociology” Author of “Principles of Sociolegy,” It is a calm, penetrat- 
has been translated ing study of the trend 
into French, German, éte., ete. of civilization and of 


Italian, and Russian, 
and this volume will se 
be received as the ex- 


our part in it, as seen 
in the light of history 
and of evolutionary 


pression of the opinion Cloth. 8vo. $250 philosophy.” — The 
of many thoughtful Chicago Tribune. 
Americans, a aaa 

CONTENTS 


I. THe Democratic Empire. II. Tue Ernicat Motive. III. Tue 
PsycHoLocy oF Society. IV. THe MIND oF THE Many. V. Tue Costs 
oF Procress. VI. InpustriAL Democracy. VII. THe Trusts AND THE 
Pustic. VIII. THe RAILrRoaDs AND THE STATE. IX. Pusriic REVENUE 
AND Civic VirTuE. X. SOME RESULTS OF THE FREEDOM OF WoMEN. XI. 
THE NATURE AND ConpDucT OF Po.iticAL Majoritiges. XII. THe DEsTINIEs 
oF Democracy. XIII. THE RELATION oF SocrAL DemMocrAcy TO THE HIGHER 
EpucaTion. XIV. THE Poputar INSTRUCTION Most NECESSARY IN A DE- 
MocRACY. XV. THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE OF REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. XVI. THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. XVII. ImperRIAuism. XVIII. 
THE SuRVIVAL OF Civit Liperty. XIX. THE IDEALS or Nations. XX. 
Tuer GosPEL OF NoONn-RESISTANCE. 


“THE REALIZATION OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 
DEPENDS UPON THE SUCCESS OF ‘EMPIRE.’” 
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340th Thousand Just Ready. 





RICHARD CARVEL 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Twenty-sixth Edition. 


Illustrated by MaLcoLm FRASER. 


Cloth, $1.50 


‘««¢ Richard Carvel’ stands forth alone of all the great successes of the 


past year as a thoroughly good piece of workmanship . 


. the work of a 


true lover and a master of his art, the only one which can hope for any per- 
manence in American literature.” —Literary Review, Sept. 





THE LATEST FICTION 74st Ready 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, war correspondent 
to the New York Herald. Sometime Secre- 
tary to the United States Legations in Pekin, 
Madrid and Tokio. Cloth. $1.50 


« Piquant and racy. . .of absorbing interest. We 
heartily commend it.”’—Boston Advertiser. 





MARY PAGET 
A Romance of Old Bermuda. By MINNA 
CAROLINE SMITH. Cloth, $1.50 
‘*A particularly beautiful story. . .the writer and 


the writing are thoroughly in harmony. ‘This is no small 
triumph for the author.””"—Boston Advertiser. 





BRUN 


TALES OF LANGUEDOC, By SAMUEL 
JACQUES BRUN. With an introduction 


by Harriet W. Preston. Mew edition. | 


Cloth, r2mo. $1.50 
Folk-lore and fairy tales beautifully illustrated by 
Ernest C. Peixotto. 


CANAVAN 


BEN COMEE. A Tale of Rogers’ Rang- | 
By M. J. CANAVAN. a by | 
1.50 | 


ers. 


GEORGE Gipps. Cloth, 12mo. 


CASTLE 


YOUNG APRIL. By EGERTON CASTLE, 
author of “The Pride of Jennico.” Cloth, 


12mo, 
DIX 


SOLDIER RIGDALE. How He Sailed in | 
the ‘* Mayflower’’ and "ow He Served | 


Miles Standish. By BEULAH MARIE 
DIX, author of “ Hugh Gwyeth, a Round- 
head Cavalier.” Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


GARLAND 


MAIN TRAVELED ROADS. By HAM. | 


| THEY THAT WALK IN 
er’s Covlly,” “ Prairie Folks,” « The Trail of | 


LIN GARLAND, author of * Rose of Dutch- 


the Goldseekers,” etc. Mew edition, with ad- 
ditional stories. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


| LITTLE HOVELS OF 


GIBSON 


MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE. Ey 
CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON, Cloth, 


12mo. $1.50 
HEWLETT 


ITALY. By 
MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “The 
Forest Lovers,” etc. Cloth, 1z2mo. $1.50 


LUTHER 


THE FAVOR OF PRINCES. By MARK 
LEE LUTHER. A Novel of Adventure in 
the time of Louis XV. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


MASON 


$1.56 | MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. By A. 


E.W. MASON, author of « The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” etc., Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
Scenes in Spain, Morocco, etc. 


SHERWOOD 


| HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of 
« An Experiment in Altruism,” “A Puritan 
Bohemia,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


ZANGWILL 

DARKNESS. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, author of « The 
King of Schnorrers,” Children of the 
Ghetto,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
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Seventy-fifth Thousand 


VIA CRUCIS 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Tenth Edition bound in a rich, red buckram. 





illustrated by Louis Loeb Cloth, $1.50 


“ The romantic reader will find here a tale of love passionate and pure; 
the student of character, the subtle analysis and deft portrayal he loves ; 
the historian will approve its conscientious historic accuracy; the lover 
of adventure will find his blood stir and pulses quicken as he reads,” 


Via CRuUCcIS _ By the Author of “CORLEONE.” 


‘¢In a cover of unusual beauty, and with illustrations worthy of the text, VIA CRUCIS 
emerges from its serial state, and is given to an eagerly awaiting public. A thrilling, tender story.” 
. « this exquisite romance.— Zhe Times Saturday Review. 
‘“‘ The latest, and in some respects the great- * Must be reckoned among his strongest pro- 
est, of his novels.” — 7he Pilot, Boston. ductions.”— 7%e Boston Beacon, 
“VIA CRUCIS will be the novel of the season, as it isin some respects unquestionably the 
greatest Mr. Crawford has yet produced.” — Pittsburg Press. 


Via (CRucIis By the Author of “CASA BRACCIO.” 


‘* There is something more than strength in this story, and this it has in abundance, but it is 
also polished in diction and with that artistic finish which gives one the impression of a perfect pic- 
ture that needs nothing to make it complete.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“The book is one to be rejoiced in,”—CAz- “Never fails to be strong and impressive.” — 
cago Times-Heraid, Boston Heraid, 


‘A great novel; one of the best that Mr. Crawford has written, and that is saying a great deal 
a story of great power and force, brilliant and strenuous, sweeping the reader along by the 
sheer strength and vividness of the narrative.’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


VIA CRUCIS By the Author of “AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS.” 


“Far and away not only his best book, but perhaps the best of any author for many years,”— 
Tacoma Ledger. 


, ; , eos . |  “Itseizes on the imagination and fascinates 
“For color, emotional intensity, vitality of in- | the reader.” Philadelphia Press 


dividual action, and charm of style, Mr. Crawford oM ee he f t 

unquestionably exceeds every other living writer thi = - a were : me ne 2s 

of prose romance.” —Jnter-Ocean, mn a a ine eet i 
ecord, 
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IN JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL 


to be issued very shortly under the title 


The Reign of [aw 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields 
Cloth, $1.50 


there is pictured a phase of Kentucky life never yet described in American 
fiction—the life of the hemp fields. The young man and woman in whom 
interest centres have each felt in a peculiar way the upheaval of social con- 
ditions and intellectual ideas characteristic of the period of the close of the 
war, but the revolution of which she is the product 1s social, changing her 
from a high position to one of obscure hard work, while he, from the lowest 


social plane, has changed as widely, but along lines that are intellectual 
rather than social. 








A New Edition of Mr. Allen’s Novels 
° A SEQUEL TO 
The Kentucky Cardinal Aftermath «te centucy carina” 
Each, $1.00, Cloth—In Uniform Binding 
‘* If two more exquisite books . . . have been written this year, they have certainly not been 
published. Marked by all the skill and intuition of his previous books, there is added to them some- 


thing more appealingly human. A continual smile is upon your lips as you read, which breaks now 


and then into mute laughter, but tears are not far away. The little volumes lie very close té the 
heart.”’—Cincinnati Tribune. 


The Blue Grass Region ee ee 
in eanroeny Reg Flute and Violin 
Cloth, $1.50, Each—In Uniform Binding 


‘* Nowhere else can there be so fine and so graphic an account of Kentucky as it appears to 
those who know and love it.’"— Chicago Herald. 


‘*« The old homes, the breezy blue | grass field-, the Kentucky hospitality, and the almost reckless 
generosity of the lords of the paradise uf fine horses, are in these pages.”’ — INDEPENDENT. 


Summer in Arcady The Choir Invisible 
Cloth, $1,25 Cloth, $1.50 


‘In Mr. Allen’s work we have the unusual ‘*One reads the story for the story’s sake, 


blending of realism and poetry. .ithas an and then re reads the book out of pure delight 


almost unique place in American fiction ”’ 
—Atlanti: Monthly. 
*¢ And Mr. Allen’s style is as delightful as his 
matter is pleasant. Limpid, crisp, and pungent, 
the stream of the narrative flows easily along, 
sometimes sparkling with droll humor, again 
deepening into fervent human feeling, as the 

story sways between gaiety and gravity.’’ 

Speaker, London. 


in its beauty. The story is American to the 
verycore ... Mr. Allen stands to-day in 
the front rank of American nevelists. ‘The 
Choir Invisible’ wi!l solidify a reputation already 
established and bring into clear light his rare 
gifts as an artist. For this latest story is as 
genuine a work of art as has come from aan 
American hand.’’ 

—HAMILTON MABIE in Zhe Outlook. 


Send in a Descriptive Cavaler, 
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The Citizen’s ‘Library of Economics, 
Politics and Sociology | 


Under the general editorship of Rictarp T. Exy, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the 
School of .Economics, and Political Science and History; Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy at the University of Wisconsin. - 


The undermentionéd volume is the first to be issued in this library, It is hoped eventually 
to cover the.three fields of knowledge indicated, so that the various seri¢s included in the library 
will afford such complete information concerning the theory and facts of these sciences that the 


volumes will have some of the advantages of an encyclopedic work combined with those of sepa- 
rate and distinct treatises, 





NOW READY 


Monopolies and Trusts 


By RicHarp T. Ety, Ph.D,; LL.D.,. Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. Cloth, r2mo., $1.25. 


Not hastily gotten out to meet the present political situation, but the mature fruit of the 
study of years—a work to which lawyers and all economic students may turn for authoritative in- 
formation, The first chapter contains an exhaustive critical analysis of the con- 
cept of monopoly ; then follow chapters on “Classification and Causes of Mo- 
nopolies; The Law of Monopoly Price; Limits of Monopoly and the Perma- 
nence of Competition ; Concentration of Production and Trusts,” etc, Through- 
out the work, while the scientific and unbiased standpoint is everywhere apparent, there is never- 
heless an underlying feeling that the final criterion of judgment. must be the public welfare. 


A most com- 
plete and search- 
ing investigation, 





The Economics of Distribution 


By Joun A. Hopson, author of ‘‘ The War in South Africa, Its Causes and Effects,’ 


«¢ The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


Endeavors to construct an intelligible self-consistent theory of Distribution by an analysis of 
the processes through which it is conducted. 


In Preparation 


Essays in the [Monetary His- 
- tory of the United States 


By Cuarues J. Butuock, , Asst. Prof. 
of Political Economy, Williams 
College. 

Seeks to give an interpretation of our varied 


currency experiments, in reviewing the entire 
monetary history of he United States. 





In Preparation 


Economic Crises 


By Epwarp D. Jones, Jnstructor in 
Economics and Statistics, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Presents for the first time a complete sys- 


| tematic discussion of arises, their history, causes, 


etc. Indispensable in ‘connection with the 
study of the economic structure of 19th cen- 
tury society. 
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The War in South Africa 


Its Causes and Effects 


A Clear, vivid, 
yet sober and - ré- 
strained account 
of the whole af- 
fair. 


By J. A. Hosson, recently correspondent in South A frica 
for the Manchester Guardian. 


The first important book on the Anglo-Boer War from 
the standpoint of an Englishman strongly opposed to 
the policy of the English government. 


BY a trained ob- 
server anda prac- 
tised writer fully 
acquainted with 
the details, 


Cloth, Demy 8vo, $2.00 


The auther is-the contributor also to the new Citizen’s Library of a book just ready entitled 


“ The Economics of Distribution.” 





A History of the Coloaization of Africa by Alien Races 


Cambridge 
Historical 


Series. J. S. BARTHOLOMEW, 


“He ones ded in 





ng the whole story into 

raptor 3 ri ond yet iapetligibles a sah og "The 
of such 2 book in English has long been felt 

—The Sun, N.Y. 


By Sir Harry H,. JounsrTon, author of “British 
Central Africa,” etc,, with $ maps by the author and 


With Maps, 
Chronologies, 
etc., etc, 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


« A reference work of inestimable value.”’ 
— Evening Transcript, Boston 
** A book whose every feature is commen: 


—The Tribune, N.Y. 





South Africa of To-Day 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, Indian  Staft 
Corps, author of «The Heart’ of a Continent,” The 
Relief of Chitral,” etc. . 8vo. _ $3.50. 


**Capt. Younghusband takes up the story of the Transvaal just where Mr. Bryce left it and. . . this 
sequel contains the history of Dr. Jameson’s raid, an ‘event of sufficient dramatic importance to command attention 
as Captain Younghusband was on the spot at the time of the raid and is not only a trained observer but a brilliant 


writer. What he has to report cannot be neglected by those who wishto follow South African affairs closely.”— 
The Nation. 


Capitally 
Lllustrated 
tn half tone. 


” By an eye-wit 
ness of the famous 
Fameson raid. 





Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons 


Second Edition 
Abridged. 


« ee 


By Mary H. Kincsiey. Profusely illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. rice reduced to $2.00. 


ether the book is unique, not only because it 
ike the familiar conversation of a bright woman 


Extremely 
Interesting. 


“No more thoroughly interesting book on African 
travel has yet been written, not even Stanley 


man a! a set narrative, but also because of the region de- 
scribed, the object of the travels, and the traveler her- 
self. "The Nation, New York. 


by 
In the whole seven hundred pages of her book tate is 
not One that is dull or uninteresting.” —7he Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 





The Philippine Islands 


The Philippines and Round About 


Fifth Edition, and Their People 


By DEAN C. WoRCESTER, member of the Philip- 
pine Commission. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00, 


“« Should be read by every American. It isthe most 
comprehensive, intelligent ‘and impartial description of 
the ” — Evening Builetin, 


By Maj. G. J. YouNGHUSBAND. Cloth, $2.50. 
“Of striking and timely interest.” — New York 
Herald. ’ 
‘Interesting and valuable.””"— Zhe Independent. 


‘¢ Brightly and amusingly written—full of general in 
formation.” —Boston Herald. 
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